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SABINA. 



CHAPTER I. 

** His eager passions ruled by purest law, 
licentiousness he looked on with disdain ; 
Despising luxury, his wealth he saw 
But as a means to lessen human pain ; 
To elevate mankind his strenuous aim, 
To aid the weak, the wandering to reclaim. 



t» 



With the first feeling of relief from the 
extreme tension of Sabina's mind came per- 
sonal considerations of a perplexing nature. 
Her bonnet — her best bonnet — was spoilt. 
Her dress would wash, — everything, in fact, 
but her bonnet and her boots, — ^and those, 
she said sadly, have been washed enough 
already. She must go home and prepare for 
her dear old uncle. What a joyful thought I 
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2 SA6INA. 

He must know nothing of her night's expo- 
sure. She would go and trim the fires, and 
prepare the breakfast for him, and perhaps 
for the others, and come back in neat dry 
clothes to meet him at the pier, from whence 
she bad seen him depart with so much 
anxiety and anguish. 

" Bless me. Miss Rock, out all night ! A 
fine death of cold you! must have caught, poor 

« 

dear ! Drenched ! Law ! miss, your nice 
bonnet is quite squashed with the rain ; that 
comes of going to them meetings," added the 
lodging-house keeper, in a low voice, for^ she 
was a High Church woman. " Mr. Rock 
coming back, you say, miss? Breakfast 
directly 1 Certainly. No rolls till eight 
o'clock ; make some dry toast for the gentle- 
men. Eggs 1 Yes.'* 

Sabina was twisting her boots about in the 
effort to free her feet from their flabby folds, 
whilst the maid brought her the footbath. 
She was soon washed and dressed, and felt 
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SABINA. 3 

Ihe inestimable comfort of the warmth, which 
enabled: her to hurry to meet her uncle, and 
bring him to partake of it She ran out 
swiftly, knocking at the doors of the fisher- 
men, whose dwellings skirted the coasts to 
enmmon them to the beach. They stretched 
-'their giant limbs and obeyed the order, 
though not with Sabina's vivacity ; but there 
were nice pickings to be had on the days that 
succeeded a wreck, and '^ early birds get the 
first worms,** they agreed, as they turned out. 

* When Sabina arrived at the pier, the be- 
laden boat was nearing it. It was fortunate 
— ^it was, as Mr. Ferrers said, providential — 
that the wind had sunk before they attempted 
to return with the load of helpless creatures : 
the spent and weary rowers must have failed 
to reach the land before the waves had 
swamped the boat. 

As it was, Mr. Rock had had to take the 
oar first of one, and then of the other of his 
companions. 

1 2 



4 SABINA. 

He was rowing, that gallant veteran, as 
they came near the steps on which Sabina 
was standing, too much moved for speech. 
He gave her one look of love, and then 
busied himself with the boat and its helpless 
load. There were many willing hands now to 
help to convey the half-insensible crew of the 
wrecked vessel to the nearest public house ; 
and free from all present duties, excepting 
those of self-care, Mr. Rock and his compa- 
nions stood on the stout bulwark of stone. 

"Call on me to-morrow, James Brook,** 
said Mr. Ferrers ; and the seaman knew that 
the order imphed a coming gift. 

" Oh, my uncle ! come home," said the 
girl, clasping both hands round his arm ; " you 
are so wet, so cold, and breakfast is ready." 

" Will you take some breakfast with us 1 " 
said Mr. Rock, addressing Mr. Ferrers. 

" I think I should prefer returning home 
first," said that gentleman. " If you will per- 
mit me, I will visit you in the course of the 
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SABINA. 5 

day. I am very wet, as well as yourself. 
Your uncle has been mercifully preserved to 
you, young lady ; give God the thanks : — 

* The stonn was hnslied, the winds retired. 
Obedient to His will ; 
The sea that rose at His command, 
At His command was still.' 

I was right in accepting the service which he 
offered ; but had it ended in the loss of his 
mortal life, my grief for your sake would 
have been heavy.'* 

He shook hands heartily with Mr. Bock, 
and with a slight bow to his niece, he was 
gone. 

Sabina had lit a fire in Mr. Rock's small 
bedroom, which was nearly filled by the four- 
post bed, with dimity curtains, and had placed 
him before the fire in his dressing-gown, with 
his feet in hot water. A glass of hot brandy- 
and-water was on the chair by his side, and 
Sabina chafed his numbed hands with her 
soft, warm fingers, and sometimes kissed the 
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dear, bald head she had never expected to 
aress again, and sometunes pratUed of the 
events of the night past 

" So, tell me, uncle, all about it. Did you 
hear the cheer the men on the cliff gave 
•when they saw you ? '* 

" Yes, "we heard it, and would have waved 
a handkerchief, only we were too anxious. 
It was ticklish work, you see, to avoid being 
swamped." 

"And how did you manage to get the 
men into the boat 1 " 

" We waited in the lee of the shore till we 
could see to pick them up, and then we 
cruised about round the wreck, and called on 
them to drop. Some of them were more than 
half dead from cold, and nearly upset the 
boat as they were dragged in. That is a; 
brave young man, that preaching fellow ; so 
is the owner of the boat. I can't make out 
the preacher. But, Sabina, my child, I think 
I will go to bed.'' 
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Sabina was out: of the room in an instant^, 
and returned with a pan of live coals to warm> 
the bed Afler she had done so^ she took* it 
down, and brought her uncle's breakfast to 
his bedside. He had drank the brandy-andr. 
water, and refused to eat^ 

'' I want sleep, my child ; I am exha^isted. 
Seventy is rather late in life to play such 
pranks. I wonder what Orellan and Susan 
will say ? '' 

And he dropped off to sleep, whilst. Sabina 
did justice to the neglected breakfiEist, and 
lying down by the side of her imcle, from 
whom she feared to part, lest he should 
awake and want any aid, she slept also the 
sleep of happiness ; her outstretched hand on 
the top of the shoulder which was turned 
from hen 

Mr. Ferrers was the grandson of a man of 
large estates and a fine fortune. The grand- 
father had an only son, who was the rightful 
heir, to the .whole of it; but Squire Ferrers 
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spent the fortune first in riot and contested 
elections, helped on by a passion for hunting, 
to indulge which he kept a pack of hounds, and 
a large stud of horses. Hunting employed the 
mornings, hard drinking the nights. His son 
was a youth of refined tastes, loving music, 
poetry, and painting. His father called him a 
milksop, and essayed ''to make a man of 
him,'* by making him drunk every evening. 

The boy resented the experiment, and ran 
away to sea. There were no competitive 
examinations in those days ; men and officers 
being required in the navy, were thankfully 
accepted, and no questions asked. The captain 
of the ship soon found out that he had a 
gentleman's son on board, and the Admiralty 
made him a midshipman ; in due time he 
passed a brilliant examination as a lieutenant. 
During this time he had received but a small 
sum yearly from his father ; but providence 
is not a virtue that takes root on board of 
a man-of-war. During a fortnight's stay on 
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SABINA. 9 

shore, whilst his ship was refitting, he fell in 
love with the penniless daughter of a general 
officer. The father refused his consent, so the 
young couple took their own way, and married 
without it. They were very happy so long 
as they lived ; but a malignant fever closed 
their lives within a few days of each other, 
leaving but one child, the Mr. Ferrers of 
whom we spoke in the preceding chapter. 
Mr. Ferrers imagined that he should inherit a 
large property at his grandsire's death ; but 
he found himself possessed only of a ruinous 
farm which had been built amongst the 
crumbUng and ivy-covered walls of an old 
abbey. The bulk of the property, though 
entailed, had been sold illegally. This was 
not detected till after the death of the grand- 
father, who had sacrificed the greater part of 
the paternal property to the hounds, having, 
as his friends observed, literally, "gone to 
the dogs.^^ When Edward Ferrers came of 
age, he was informed by his lawyer that he 
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mi^bt reclaim the property hj a prooeediiig 
at law, in whidi the saccess would be cer- 
tain, the transactioii haying taken place when 
his Cither, firom his prolonged staj in the 
East Indies with his ressel, was incapaUe of 
signing any permission, or ol inTaUtlating his 
own claim to the saccession. The yoong 
man answered that he would think about it ; 
and he used his great share of intdligence 
in trying to discoyer the nature of the trans- 
action. He found that the lawyers on both 
sides had been rogues ; but that the client 
who purchased, haying been an honest, simple- 
minded man, knew not that he was party 
to a fraud, and had at his death diyided 
the property amongst his children, who 
then possessed it The loss, of course, with 
all the back rents, would haye been ruinous, 
toihem. 

Bdword Ferrers pondered deeply. He had 
bttt little money and knew its yalue, but 
ha decided on not churning for himself that 
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which would bring suffering on the innocent. 
At college he had always been of a grave 
and thoughtful character. Several young 
men of similar tendencies banded themselves 
together to make a stand against the intem- 
perance and dissipation of their companions. 
They met at each other's rooms to discuss 
religious subjects, and aided each other ^^ to 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in this 
present world.'' 

Highly strung and enthusiastic, the services 
of the Church seemed, to young Ferrers, too 
cold and inanimate to express the wants and 
necessities of his ardent souL He separated 
himself from her, and joined the Methodists, 
to the appointed preacher of whose chapel 
he was so liberal a yearly donor, that they 
made no objection to his sometimes usurping 
the pulpit to deliver discourses, which with 
their wild eloquence, put to shame the jogr 
trot efifusions of their appointed pastor. How 
could that many-fearing man have ventured 
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on such an attack on sleepers, who provided 
him with the means of living, and gave him 
the good dinner, the partaking of which had 
produced frequently such somniferous elFects 
on the donors 1 

Mr. Ferrers seemed, either by conviction or 
inclination, to spend nearly all his substance 
on others. He had yet an income of about 
fifteen hundred a year, of which he spent 
about a hundred only on himself. The tailor 
at Fowey made his clothes ; one female ser- 
vant did the work of his house, and waited 
on him. As he knew nothing of farming, his 
land was let, and, fortunately for him, to an 
honest tenant, who felt a pity for the young 
man, of whom, when speaking to others, he 
always sighed and tapped his brow with a 
significant nod, which indicated ^^all is not 
right there." He had given a life-boat to 
Fowey, but it had been borrowed by Meva- 
gissey, and had broken down from its car on 
the road home. The crew had been sent 
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with it, or his services, and those of Mr. 
Bock, -would not have been required to rescue 
the drowning seamen. 

He had instituted a school for boys, in 
which orphans were clothed and educated 
gratis ; but those parents who could pay a small 
sum were required to do so, as experience 
had taught him that benefits, to obtain which 
no sacrifice is made, are little valued. Those 
persons who were simply unfortunate, were 
sure to find advice and pecuniary aid at the 
Abbey Farm ; but those whose conduct could 
not bear investigation, shrank from the ques- 
tions of an inquisitor so shrewd and unsparing 
as Mr. Ferrers. 

This was the gentleman who, in the course 
of the morning, came to visit Mr. Rock. 
Sabina had arisen and dressed herself afresh, 
and had come down stairs, a little uneasy 
that her imcle had not moved even in his 
sleep. 

" How is the gentleman, Mr. ? " 
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*^ Bock is my uucle'a name. . Hb is a half- 
pay Keuteuant in the nayy/' 

"Ah! I guessed his profession from the 
nautical skill he displayed in steering the 
ifaoat last night. Where is he ? " 

" My uncle is asleep still/' said Sabina, with 
a look so anxious that Mr. Ferrers answered it. 

"Shall I go up and see him? Will it 
disturb him ? " 

"I wish you would. I have no one to 
consult/' said Sabina with a quiyering lip, 
"and I am so anxious about him.'' 

"Show me the way/' repKed the guest, 
and he followed the girl on tiptoe. 

He looked steadily at the movement of the 
bed-clothes for a few minutes, and then came 
out as soflly as he had entered. 

"Your uncle is doing very well ; he is only 
exhausted by fatigue." Then with a kind- 
ling eye, he exclaimed, " What a magnificent 
old man he is ! How few at his age would 
have braved death so gallantly ! " 
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The praise of her uncle made Sabina's 
cheeks glow, an^i Mr. Ferrers seeing it, 
thought for the first time that she was 
beautiful. 

"Were you very anxious last night, or 
could you manage to get any hours of 
sleep 1 " 

" No ; I did not sleep/' 

" No, indeed, poor young lady ! *' said the 
loquacious landlady from the adjoining room, 
idirough the open door of which she had 
listened to the conversation, in which she now 
joined without scruple. " How could she 
sleep, I should like to know, when she was 
out on the top of the cliff all night, keeping 
up the bonfire, when all the rest of the folks 
was in bed ? Drenched with rain and quite 
blue with the cold she was when she came 
back. And you gave your uncle your 
shawl ? " 

" Ah ! ' some kind woman sent me her 
cloak. I dotft know her name, but her son 
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brought it to me. I was not yery cold, really ; 
you see I had the fire ; only it was lonely." 

Mr. Ferrers looked at her with admiration. 
"You knew you were not wholly alone? 
You knew that you were watched by an eye 
that never sleeps ? " 

Sabina was silent She could not discuss 
such subjects with a stranger. He looked at 
her inquiringly as if expecting an answer. 

" I cannot talk on subjects so — awful,*' said 
Sabina, trying to find a word, " with a perfect 
stranger." 

" Pardon me,'* he repUed, with much sweet- 
ness, " circumstances gave me such interest 
in you, that I have been impertinent. Where 
I found so much, I could not endure to think 
that anything should be lacking." 

To this Sabina made no reply but walked 
to the window, and looked out on the bit of 
garden bordered by sea-pinks, the bunches of 
withered carnations, and the purple berries 
of the laurel, now gleaming in the mid-day 
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sun, the more vividly from the rain that had 
fallen on the previous night. The sun being 
nearly vertical threw out slight shadows, and 
beyond the small enclosure the waves glit- 
tered and danced, as if they had never felt 
storms, or occasioned death. 

" How beautiful is the sunshine ! " ex- 
claimed Sabina. "How it pervades every- 
thing with happiness and glory. How dif- 
erent from the turmoil and gloom of last 
night !^' 

She was silent, and as he did not imme- 
diately answer, she looked towards him to see 
if he were attending. He answered to the 
look. 

" As the world is wrapt in darkness and 
gloom, so is the unregenerate soul ; but 
when God has shed the beams of his grace 
on the heart, it is flooded by sunshine, 
which no clouds can obscure, no night 
withdraw." 

The sentiment was so raised by the enthu- 

VOL. III. 
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siasm.of the speaker above the ordinary level 
of conversation, that Sabina was silent. Her 
companion had seemingly ceased to think of 
her, and was gazing out on the horizon with 
far away thoughts. So she stole out of the 
room, and went to her uncle's bed-side, and 
had the comfort of seeing him open his 
eyes. 

She prevailed on him to remain in bed 
whilst she prepared his breakfast, and Mr. 
Ferrers, catching sight of her as she was 
going up with the tray in her hands, thought 
how beautiful she was, and how useful to her 
uncle, and dim half-thoughts arose in his 
mind, which had never before obtained ad- 
mission therein, as to whether he should be 
happier with a wife. Sabina saw the look he 
cast on her, and only thought, " Mr. Tresillian 
would have oflFered to carry the tray for me 
himself." 

When she returned to the sitting-room, 
Mr. Ferrers had his hat in his hand. "I 
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wish you good morning, young lady. . I am 
going round to collect subscriptions for the 
families of those left orphaned by the storm* 
I shall call again in the course of the day^ 
when I hope Mr. Rock will be awake, and 
when he will doubtless be glad to add his 
contribution to that of the others/' 

"Pray, do no such thing," said Sabina. 
^' My uncle cannot afford to give even a six- 
pence ; he is a very poor man." 

" Every one can sacrifice something out of 
the smallest income for those who want it 
more, having nothing,'^ replied the gentleman, 
gravely. 

" Yes, he risked his life, and has probably 
shortened it by what he did last night ; that 
was all he could give. Do you think there is 
no self-sacrifice except in giving money you 
do not want ? Is not the daily effort to keep 
within a pinching income, the painful struggle 
* to do justice,' as much as ' loving mercy * in 
the manner you propose ? My poor uncle,'' 
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continued the girl, the glow with which she 
had spoken fading from her face, " goes with- 
out nourishing food, lest he should go in 
debt even a half-penny. I will not have 
him asked for money ; he cannot give with- 
out starving himself/' 

Mr. Ferrers was silent in admiration of the 
old man whose character was thus described, 
and of the girl who so boldly and indignantly 
had warded off an attack on her uncle's 
purse. 

Silent, too, from many perplexing conside- 
rations ; he wished to ask Mr. Rock to dine 
with him, but he knew nothing of house- 
keeping, and depended for his food on a wil- 
ful old servant. 

Had he been unshackled by that domestic 
thraldom, he would have ordered a leg of 
mutton and baked potatoes, which was the 
only dish that ever suggested itself to his 
memory. Once cooked the leg appeared and 
disappeared daily till it was finished, and Mr. 
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Ferrers never thought any variety necessary. 
He could not remember when the leg had 
last been cooked, and on this point he was 
resolved to call Alice, the maid of all work, 
into consultation, on his return home to draw 
up the statement as to the wreck. 

So he left Sabina in silence, and she felt a 
little ashamed of the warmth with which she 
had spoken, and feared she had offended her 
new acquaintance. But she knew that, though 
the manner of her speech might have been 
faulty, the substance of it was right, so 
she took Lady Sarah's veil, and went on with 
her mending till her uncle joined her in the 
sitting-room, a Uttle pale and tired, yet with 
such a look of satisfaction in his face, that 
Sabina told him that a night's exposure on 
his favourite element had made him ten years 
younger. 

Soon after, Mr. Orellan arrived, very 
fussy and important, and rather vexed that 
his absence, occasioned by the necessity of 
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looking after some smugglers, had prevented 
his heing present the night before. 

He was eager to show Mr. Rock his small 
house, and the two old sailors walked out to- 
gether, talking over past and present times, 
and feeling as if the separation of a few days 
had been lengthened out into years. 

Mr. Rock was grateful to Mr. Tresillian, 
and Mr. Orellan was grateful to Mr. Rock, 
though with a yague thought that his great 
services had no doubt clinched the success of 
the application, so soon as his antecedents 
had been inquired into, and that his merits 
had been at length appreciated by the un- 
grateful Lords of the Admiralty. From his 
friend Orellan, Mr. Rock heard full particu- 
lars of his eccentric companion in the past 
4langer. His peculiar character found Uttle 
favour with either of the old sailors, who were 
staunch Church-and-king's men. To leave 
the Church and its long services, and pray 
kfter his own fashion, tbey both agreed, must 
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be little less than profane. ^' A conceited 
fellow!'' Mr. Orellan declared he must be, 
to think that he knew better than the fathers 
of the Church, all those great and pious men, 
who had given their sanction to the form of 
words called " Morning and Evening Prayer.'' 
He wondered, for his part, why the Almighty 
did not express his anger by a thunderbolt 
falling on that schism-shop, and confounding 
all the seceders from Mother Church. 

" He is very brave," said Mr. Rock. "And 
you say he gives most of his substance to the 
poor." 

** That's no reason why he should set him- 
self up as knowing better than the fathers of 
the Church," interposed Mr. Orellan. 

"That is true," said Mr. Rock, meekly; and 
as he did not like of the small slandering which 
few think wrong in conversation, he turned 
Mr. Orellan's attention to nautical subjects. 

" Bring that flimsy fabric with you. Miss 
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Eock," said Mr. Ferrers, " for I cannot pro- 
mise you any amusement at the Abbey Farm 
excepting what you may provide for yourself/^ 
This was uttered as Sabina and her uncle were 
preparing to accompany him to dine at the 
gothic hour of three o'clock at his home, the 
difficulty about the leg of mutton not having 
been found insuperable. 

Just as they were sitting down to dinner 
Mr. Ferrers remembered that there was no 
wine on the table, and dashed off to the 
cellar, from which he returned with some 
cobweb-covered bottles of port and sherry, 
the relics of his grandfather's stock. Mr. 
Eock stopped him as he was about to draw 
the corks, "My niece and I are water 
drinkers. Pray, do not decant the wine on 
our account, for I hear that you avoid all 
fermented liquors." 

" It is true," said Mr. Ferrers. " I keep 
the wine for the old and infirm. Yet, I think 
you need support ^" 
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" I never take such, thank you." 
The conversation turned on the wrecked 
vessel, and the number of men lost. Warned 
by his previous conversation with Sabina, 
Mr. Ferrers said nothing about the subscrip- 
tion, but conversed very agreeably on politics 
in general, and on the local interest of the 
place. Each thought the other a mistaken 
man, for Mr. Rock was a tory, and Mr. 
Ferrers, whose quick sympathies were given 
to the lower classes, was a radical, which 
in tory interpretation meant a revolutionist. 
But, as each was a gentleman, they kept 
to themselves their respective opinions, which 
were that Mr. Rock was the servant of a 
corrupt government, and that Mr. Ferrers 
would go to a hot place in the next world 
for wishing to subvert it. 

After dinner Sabina wandered into the 
inner-room, which might be caUed the with- 
drawing-room in its original sense, for no 
little feminine niceties marked the room in 
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its modem acceptation of the worcL It had 
been the chapel of the abbey, and haring 
suffered less from decay than the rest of the 
building, had been allowed to reUun its old 
proportions. Sabina thought it charming. 
The windows were lanceolated, and the mul- 
lions of old grey stone were partly covered 
with ivy and Virginia creeper. The upper 
parts of the windows were rich in the 
glorious dyes of old stained glass, and be- 
tween them there were shelves of books, 
some speaking of college studies, and others 
the remains of his grandfather's and father's 
library. 

New books were like new companions for 
Sabina. The lace veil was folded up and put 
safely away, whilst she enjoyed the delight 
of taking down one volume after another, 
which, though old, had to her the charm of 
novelty. She sprung down from the chair 
on which she had mounted, feeling a little 
ashamed, when the gentlemen entered, and 
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looking carefully lest she should have scratched 
the old oak chair with her boots. 

" I defy you to hurt anything here, Miss 
Rock. If these books amuse you, you are 
welcome to take any of them to your lodg- 
ings, or to come here and read them if you 
prefer it. No one will disturb you, for I do 
not occupy this room ; and as it was a 
chapel and the dignitaries of the abbey were 
buried here, old Alice thinks the room is 
haunted, and does not enter it oftener than 
she is compelled." 

Before they separated in the evening, Mr. 
Ferrers proposed prayers. Mr. Rock agreed, 
on condition they were selected from the 
Prayer Book. To this Mr. Ferrers assented, 
though he would have preferred trusting to 
his own inspiration. He walked home with 
them to their lodgings ; on the way thither 
they were joined by Mr. Orellan, who 
walked on with Mr. Rock in front, whilst 
Sabina and the other gentleman followed. 
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The girl di'opped out of earshot of their 
elders, and said, — 

" Is it usual to pray together at the end of 
a social evening ? " 

" I do not know that it is usual. In the 
world certainly not ; but I trust we are not 
of the world. Do you not Uke the custom 1 '^ 

" I do not think I do,'' said Sabina. " I 
had rather pray when I am alone. Some- 
how I feel ashamed in company, unless it be 
at church, whither we go for the purpose of 
prayer * 

" * Those who are ashamed of Him in this 
world, of them also will He be ashamed in 
the world to come.' *' 

" It was all very well," said Sabina, " when 
public acts of devotion to Christ subjected 
the devout to imprisonment and death, then 
there must have been something subUme in 
praying even in the corner of the streets or on 
the house-tops. But in the present day, when 
the reUgion proclaimed by Him is that sane- 
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tioned by government, I think the least said 
about it the better, except amongst bosom- 
friends, or at seasons appointed by the Church 
itself. Otherwise one feels inclined to think 
of Little Jack Horner, who said, * What a 
good boy am I ! ^ ^' 

Mr. Ferrers felt affronted, but did not 
know what to answer at the moment. At 
length he spoke in a tone of pique, — 

"Pardon me if I have transgressed the 
usual rules of society. I felt towards the 
gentleman, for the time at least, with whom 
I had been placed in such imminent peril, as 
one might feel towards a bosom friend, and 
•with such even you admit such a custom is 
allowable. I will not forget for the future to 
observe towards you and Mr. Rock the dis- 
tance which you seem to desire.'' 

" I am very sorry if I have offended you,'' 
said Sabina, humbly. She remembered how 
much pleasure she had anticipated in reading 
his books, and she held his hand an instant, in 
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the hope that he would forgive her and shake 
hers cordially. But he did not, and thus 
they separated. And he returned to the 
Abbey Farm to think of Sabina half the 
night, and to dream of her the rest of its 
hours ; and she, after a moment's vexation, 
gave her uncle his insipid gruel, and then 
slept quietly without dreaming of anything 
in particular. 



CHAPTER II. 

** Thou robb'st my days of biisiness and delights, 
Of sleep thou robb'st my nights ; 
Ah ! lovely thief, what wilt thou do ? 
What— rob me of heaven, too ? 
Thou e'en my prayers dost trom me steal. 
And I, with wild idolatry, 
Begin with God, and end them all in thee." 

His residence at Saint Eve improved Mr. 
Eock's health, and gave him almost a re- 
juvenescence. They remained there a second 
and then a third week. The two old heute- 
nants were inseparable, for each was inte- 
rested in the interests of Mr. Orellan. Hap- 
piness, too, is a great lightener of the heart 
and sweetener of the temper, and the poor 
lieutenant, relieved from the cares of house- 
rent and with increased pay, felt disposed to 
make his old companion partake of the com- 
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fort he had been the means of procuring. 
The bedridden wife had obtained increased 
strength from change and improved food,— 
and all this good had resulted from Mr. 
Tresillian's interest at the Admiralty. 

But of that gentleman we must now speak. 
He had returned to Tregear, and, at Lady 
Sarah's suggestion, he rode over the following 
day to look for Sabina, and to hasten her 
return to Tregear. 

"I hope she may have finished the veil 
by this time,'' said the lady, thoughtfully. 
" Whether she have or not, she had better 
come back ; for her voice is beautiful, and 
the house is dull without her." 

So Mr. Tresillian called at Mr. Rock's 
house, and made acquaintance with Susan. 
He wanted to hear all about Sabina, and 
leaving his horses at the hotel, he walked 
to the house with this determination. He 
asked leave to come in and drink a glass of 
water, when he had heard of the absence of 
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Mr. Rock and Sabina, which fact he had 
learnt from the groom at the hotel Susan 
was much flattered, and opened the shutters 
of the sitting-room in a hurry, and dusted a 
chair with her apron ; after which she de- 
parted to pump the water afresh, and left 
Mr. Tresillian alone. He looked round. 
" What a very poorly furnished room it was, 
now that the light and beauty of Sabina's 
childish grace was no longer there ! " There 
was her shabby little work-box on the side- 
board. Mr. Tresillian opened it, and took 
out a small bow of blue ribbon, which Sabina 
had worn on her white muslin dress on the 
night when he had last seen her, and crushed 
it into his waistcoat pocket. 

** Here's the water, sir ; beautiful sparkling 
clear water as ever you drank. The Lieute- 
nant is very particular what water he drinks, 
and 'tis excusable, as 'tis all that he cares for 
except coflFee and tea. Have I heard from 
them, do you say, sir ? Oh, yes ! no, not 
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exactly from them, but I have a nevey, a 
sister's son, living at Fowey, and he corned 
over to see me last Sunday, and he said,- — 
would you believe, would you believe it, sir, — 
that Master went out all in that storm that 
day sen'night, to a wreck to save lives, and 
that Miss Sabina was at the top of the cliff 
for hours to keep up the watch-fire that they 
might see the way back. And they do say," 
said Susan, with a knowing look at Mr. Tre- 
siUian, " that a gentleman, that went out after 
the poor drowning folks along with my master, 
is very sweet upon my young missus, and 
well he may be, for there is not a girl so 
good nor so pretty behaved if you was to 
hunt Cornwall over, or Devonshire either, for 
that matter/' 

" Indeed ! Tm very glad to hear it ! '' ex- 
claimed Mr. Tresillian, with a little forced 
laugh. " And who may this fine gentleman 
be ? What is his name ? " 

" Oh, sir ! perhaps I shouldn't have men- 
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tioned, for 'tis only town talk, you see ; and 
I don't suppose anything is settled yet. The 
gentleman's name, sir, is Ferrers, sir ; a gen- 
tleman what does a deal of good in Saint 
Eve and the neighbourhood,^' 

"Ah! I think Tve seen him. Stout fel- 
low, — stout, — squints ! " 

" Dear me, gir 1 why, my nevey says he's 
a tall well-favoured gentleman as ever you'll 
wish to see ! " 

"Damn him!" said Mr. Tresillian, sotto 
voce. " You don't know when Mr. Bock is 
likely to return then 1 " 

" No, sir ; they only went for a week, and 

they have stayed three. And I reckon, 
if there is anything in what my nevey 

says, " 

" Good morning ! you will say I called. I 
have no card," said Mr. Tresillian, breaking 
off the conversation abruptly. " A little un- 
grateful/' — he began, and then he paused^ 
What right had he to complain 1 Was he not' 
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married, — ^married to that lump of insipidity 1 
What an accmised fool he had been to marry 
her! He had never loved her, — ^he had 
never really loved till he had known this 
child. Yet, his love would be destruction to 
her, — ^he could not marry her. She did not 
know that, — she might love him, behoving 
him to be free, if he kept his own counsel, — 
and then ? WeU, then she must be his mis- 
tress, and he would marry her if ever he were 
free. He did not say when Mabel died, but he 
meant it, for he saw no other chance of freedom. 

The next day Mr. Tresillian drove his 
dennet down to Saint Eve. He did not 
arrive there till the evening, and after putting 
up his horse at the hotel, he walked hastily 
to Mr. Rock's lodgings. 

" Mr. Rock was gone out with Mr. Orellan, 
the gentleman belonging to the coast-guard," 
the woman said. "Miss Rock was on the 
beach somewhere with a book ; she often sat 
there for hours." 
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He asked in what direction she had gone, 
and hastened to find her. The beach in the 
direction she had gone was deserted, for the 
townsfolk of Saint Eve, when they had time 
for walking, preferred the pier, where most 
was to be seen. 

Thus he walked on uninterruptedly over 
the soft, yellow sand, and round the dark 
headlands, till he saw in the distance a small 
figure seated, which might have been taken 
for a sea-bird. 

He wished he were one for the time, to 
skim over that broad tract of sand, and reach 
her side, whom his thoughts sped onward to 
meet so eagerly. 

He began to walk so fast, that he was out 
of breath. He could distinguish her clearly 
now in her light gingham dress, dark hair, 
and hat thrown back. She was seated on 
the sands, her hands clasped over her knees, 
looking at the waters, as the waters danced 
nearly to her feet and then swept back again. 
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If she had had a book, she had laid it aside. 
What would not Mr. Tresillian have given to 
have found, on creeping softly behind her, 
that, like Astarte, she had traced the name 
of her absent lover on the sands, — and that 
name his own. She does not look around, 
and she does not hear anything but the 
washing of the eternal seas. 

He will soon reach her now. She moves, 
but her head is turned to the opposite side 
of the beach from the one by which he 
approaches b^r. She stands up, and her 
head is thrown back with eager, seemingly 
with painful attention. 

At what is she looking ? A darker figure 
is descending the face of the cliflF, over a path 
seldom used, from its danger. 
. *• That must be he — Mr. Ferrers — confound 
liim ! I wish he would break his neck I" 

But Mr. Tresillian's wicked wishes were 
vain. A tall figure stood by Sabina's side^ 
and dasf^d her hand. 
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** Will he never drop it ? " was Mr. Tresil- 
lian's angry query. "How I should enjoy 
knocking him down/' 

He had given her something — some wild 
flower from the face of the cliff, which she 
had been unable to reach. Oh ! they were 
walking slowly this way. Mr. TresiUian re- 
cognised him now. He had been at Cam- 
bridge with Mr. Ferrers, a third-year man, 
when he, Wilfred, had been a freshman. 
People had spoken of his great talents, and 
that he was over-reading himself which 
seemed proved when, though a high wrangler, 
he had missed being senior. Mr. TresiUian 
had thought of reading for honours, but it 
had ended in thought. He thought he 
would enjoy the first year, and make up 
for lost time in the second. He was 
full ais clever as Ferrers, with whom he 
had been at Harrow. The masters had 
said he, TresiUian, might do anything, 
and attain any honours, and ho received 
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the dictum T\rith satisfaction, and rested 

on it. 

In the meantime Edward Ferrers had 
worked steadily from the time of his leaving 
Harrow till he went into the Senate House. 
He had trusted to being senior wrangler, but 
before the end of the second day's examina- 
tion he had been carried to his chambers in 
an attack of inflammation of the brain. 
What he had done, however, had entitled 
him to a high position, and he received 
the illness as a punishment from the Al- 
mighty for caring too much for the praise 
of men. 

Mr, Tresillian felt that he should do great 
things ; but the second year passed, and 
nothing had been attempted, and then he 
thought it was too late to try. He took a 
respectable place amongst those who did not 
try for honours, and had passed the three 
years in great dissipation and great enjoy- 
ment ; but he had neither injured his health 
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nor involved his fortune, and considered him- 
self a lucky fellow. 

Now looking at Ferrers as he walked by 
the side of Sabina, stooping his great height 
to bend over her, he envied him his college 
honours for the first time. 

" He^s handsome, too — confound him ! But 
such a maypole 1 She cannot like him," he 
exclaimed, as he felt a strong suspicion, from 
her upturned face, as she replied to his words, 
that she did so. " I wonder when they will 
find me out ; they are too much occupied to 
see a man walking straight towards them.'' 

They did see him at length, and Sabina 
gave a little rejoicing cry, and ran towards 
him with a cordiality for which both gentle- 
men could have shaken her, each interpreting 
her innocent greeting to his own displea- 
sure. 

" She loves him too tenderly to conceal her 
delight at seeing him again,'' thought the 
enthusiast 
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'' She does not care a straw for me, or she 
would not express her pleasure at meeting so 
warmly and openly/' thought Mr. Tresillian. 

After Sabina had precipitated question after 
question on the new comer about Lady Sarah 
and Tregear, and a thousand trifles connected 
with her stay there, she saw that there was 
silence and gloom between the two gentlemen, 
and attributed it to her ill manners in not 
haying introduced them to each other. 

" I beg your pardon ; Mr. Tresillian, per- 
mit me to introduce my friend Mr. Ferrers ; 
Mr. Ferrers, Mr. Tresillian ; " and the gentle- 
men bowed stiffly to each other, and looked 
like embodied thunder storms. 

"I have had the honour frequently of 
meeting Mr. Ferrers when we were at college, 
but I dare say he does not remember one 
who was but a freshman when he was at the 
conclusion of his career." 

Mr. Ferrers bowed, and said nothing. He 
had been struck with Mr. Tresillian's beauty 
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of person, charm of manner, and reputed 
talent; but their ways had been different, 
and he had heard of him too frequently as 
leading every mad prank amongst the wildest 
of the Trinity men. So he was grieved that 
Sabina should be on terms of cordiality with 
a man of evil reputation, or what was con- 
rsidered to be more than folly by the grave 
set of young men who judged him. 

£abina found it impossible to make any 
geneml conversation between two persons 
so discordant. She stooped and picked up a 
cowrie shell, and Mr. Ferrers was reminded 
of the myriads of small shells that covered 
the field of Marathon, strings of which are 
sold for a trifle to the travellers by the 
women and children who collect them. He 
had some he would show Sabina. Mr. Tre- 
sillian picked up some broken bits of slate, 
and began to play ducks and drakes in the 
water, and Mr. Ferrers was provoked to see 
4iiat; Sabina watched how many times each 
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stone skimmed the surface of the water, and 
showed interest in an amusement so trivial 
At length he looked at a part of the cliff 
which he considered accessible, and taking off 
his hat sti£9y, he bowed to both his compa- 
nions, and took his leave. He might have 
been consoled had he seen Sabina's white 
face and parted lips as he achieved his 
perilous enterprise ; but he was compelled to 
keep his face to the cliff in ascending, and 
was too proud to turn when he had reached 
the summit, to see whether Sabina had cared 
to ascertain his safety. 

Mr. Tresillian finding himself master of the 
field, or rather of the beach, began, like other 
triumphant animals, to make himself disagree- 
able, and thus to indemnify himself for the 
vexations he had previously suffered. 

" A very pleasant acquaintance you seem 
to have picked up. Miss Rock," he said, with 
a perceptible sneer in his voice. 

" I do not know what you mean by * pick- 
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iDg up/ If you think Mr. Ferrers' acquaint- 
ance may be * picked up' by any chance 
passenger, I should think you must have 
observed in the last few minutes enough to 
negative the idea. I do not either assent to 
the fitness of the epithet by which you desig- 
nate him. Pleasant appUes to something 
soft and agreeable. A pleasant evening is 
made up of sunshine and gentle airs ; a plea- 
sant man is benignant, generally plump and 
smooth-faced. Certainly, I never should call 
Mr. Ferrers * pleasant.' " 

« What then ? '' 

" SubKme I " 

" Sublime ! ha, ha, ha ! " with a sarcastic 
laugh. " Good heavens ! I wonder where he 
got that coat — a coat made by Noah's tailor 
in the ark, I should think." 

Sabina smiled and looked at the fashion- 
able dress of her companion— a high rolling 
velvet collar to his coat, stiff neckcloth, and 
high shirt-coUar ; a padded chest and pinched 
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waist. She thought, how careless and un- 
stiflFened was the dress of Mr. Ferrers ; h^w* 
low his coUars/ how imcompressed his waist ; 
his Unen was white and spotless, but his dresft 
was threadbare and porerty-stricken. Mr, 
Tresillian did not understand the smile^ and 
after a pause he said, " Well ? '' 

" I was thinking/* replied the girl, " that? 
neither dress was picturesque — not half so 
much so as that of a common sailor ; but of 
two ugly dresses, I rather prefer his as having: 
least pretension." 

" Indeed ! I congratulate you on your 
taste."' 

" I was also wondering," continued Sabina, 
rather nettled, " what the men thought of his 
dress when he saved their lives at the risk of 
his own ; what the poor think of the cut of 
his coat when he feeds the hungry and 
clothes the naked." 

" Enough 1 " said Mr. Tresillian, in a fury, 
for, as Horace has observed, nothing provokes^ 
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a loyer so much bs the laudation of qualities 
in . his rival T?hich he does not possess. ** I 
suppose you love this man. Miss Rock ! '' 

" I really am at a loss to know on what 
grounds you interrogate me !" replied Sabina^ 
now thoroughly angry — "there is but one 
person in the world who has a right to do so. 
When he considers it his duty and under- 
takes it, I shall know what to answer." 

Mr. Tresillian was silent. How could he 
speak of the love which was trembling on his 
lip and boiling over in his heart when he had 
a wife, and could not woo the girl, whom he 
felt that he adored, honourably ? He was 
convinced that hers was an intellect which 
could not be baffled by any excuses or hood- 
winked by any subterfuges, and that if he 
told her what was the truth —that he doated 
on her — she would refer him to Mr. Rock, if 
indeed she did not refose him at once, from 
her preference of another. So he kicked the 
pebbles before him like an irritated school^ 
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boy, till Sabina suggested quietly that he 
would cut the tips of his delicate boots, and 
then he left off with a muttered oath, not 
intended for Sabina's ear, but which she 
heard nevertheless. 

The sight of Mr. Rock and Mr. Orellan 
walking in the distance softened Sabina's 
heart towards her companiou, and smoothed 
her temper. 

She addressed some observation to him 
about a horse which had been lame, and 
aided him to recover from the perplexity in 
which the diflSculties of his situation had 
thrown him, so that when the old lieutenants 
came up he greeted them so politely, and 
threw such cordiality into his address to 
Mr. Rock, that Sabina forgave him his exhi- 
bition of ill-temper, and repaid him for his 
kindness by such sweetness of look and 
manner, as completely turned his head. 

Before he left Saint Eve he obtained Mr. 
Rock's permission that Miss Rock should 
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visit Lady Sarah as soon as she returned to 
Deepindale. He tried to hasten Sabina's return 
to the following day ; but Mr. Rock had taken 
his lodgings to next Saturday, and not before 
that day would he consent to move. Sunday 
they would attend divine service at Deepin- 
dale, but on Monday Sabina should be ready 
whenever Lady Sarah would kindly send the 
carriage. Mr. Tresillian gnashed his teeth 
at the thought of the opportunities Mr. 
Perrers would have before Saturday of press- 
ing his suit ; but he had no excuse for 
staying at Saint Eve except as the acknow- 
ledged suitor of Sabina, and that, alas ! as 
the husband of another, he could not be. 

Yes — the husband of another, and the 
future father of an infant to be born of his 
Quakeress, whose situation of coming mater- 
nity struck him on his return home. At the 
time when Sabina went to Saint Eve, Mabel 
had made no communication to him on the 
subject. It was the source of grief and anxiety 
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to her whether the future infant might be 
trained to heaven, or discarded to perdition. 
She was too moody to show much pleasure 
in Wilfred's return ; but she was bent on 
carrying her point that the future infant 
should be brought up according to the doc- 
trines of the Society of Friends. 

It was not in Mr. Tresillian's nature to be 
otherwise than tender in his treatment of his 
wife under such circumstances. He deserved 
more credit for his forbearance, as he knew 
nothing of the infirmity of intellect which she 
had evinced before her marriage. He set 
down her ill-health to the caprice often shown 
by women under the like circumstances. 
Whilst in Mabel's belief, the salvation of 
himself, herself, and their coming infant, de- 
pended on the adoption of the carriage and 
habits of the Society of Friends, her. husband 
treated her somewhat after the manner in 
which a kindly parent treats a fractious child. 
Mabel felt it, and was more irritated by the 
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careless tenderness of Mr. Tresillian than she 
would have been had he grayely entered into 
the question and argued it with her. 

The point on which she insisted after a 
conversation which, in her earnestness, she* 
forced on his unwilling ears, was that her 
in&nt, of whichever sex, should be educated 
as one of the Friends, commonly called 
Quakers. 

Mr. Tresillian hated the controversy ; if he 
could not give his poor Mabel love, he could 
give that which was more constant and con- 
tinuous, the spurious tenderness which is 
afforded when there is the consciousness that 
the root of love from which its real blossom 
should spring, is not in the heart. He 
never could be jealous — never could be 
miserable lest her love for him should suffer 
diminution. He could even be polite and 
sweet-tempered, and if she did not oppose 
him openly in his presence by wearing the 
Quaker garb, he cared not to inquire what 
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happened in bis absence. Tbe tbought of a 
baby heir to his future title, gave him addi- 
tional tenderness towards her who should 
bear him this gift, but the idea of the future 
Lord Trelusa (for his brother was rapidly 
sinking into the grave), abjuring the title 
and going about in a straight-out coat 
and broad-brimmed hat, was too much for 
his gravity, and he exploded in a fit of 
laughter, the impropriety of which he felt 
himself, whilst the levity which gave rise to 
it deeply shocked his simple-minded wife. 

"No, my child,^^ said he, kissing MabeFs 
hand. "Iwill make this concession: if the infant 
be a girl, she shall be educated in your faith ; 
if a boy, in mine. Now be reasonable, little 
woman, and keep your mind easy, and let me 
have a cheerful home when I return to you." 
Mabel could only wish — prayers being 
contrary to her creed, which considers im- 
portunity for that which might be wrong as 
sinful — that the infant might prove a girl. 
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The clothing of the future infant occupied 
her neat fingers now incessantly ; she liked 
to see Wilfred, but did not grieve much 
during his absence. The regulation of her 
quiet household had attractions for her, and 
she felt, though she could not have expressed 
it, rather genee by the presence of one whom 
«he feared to oflFend, and knew not how to 
amuse. He salved his conscience for leaving 
her by the present of a magnificent set of 
baby clothes, forgetting that every adjunct 
of work or lace would be an ofience to his 
plain-dressing wife ; but Mabel was probably 
more amused by getting rid of the obnoxious 
ornaments than she would have been had 
the clothes been originally made for one of 
the Society of Friends. 



CHAPTER III. 

** There is a monarch stem and cold, 

Whose empire with this earth shall last. 
His subjects are the brave and bold, 

The famous men in ages past ; 
Nor less in present hours — the best 
Seek in his realm their final rest. 

** And Duty is this sovereign's name, 

And, though severe his frozen rule, 
Purest their lives, most free from blame, 

The noble students in his school ; 
And as he swayed with precept true, 

And as they bent to Duty's sway, 
Love with increased obedience grew. 

And easy seemed his rugged way." 

Mr. Ferrers, when he left Sabina and 
Mr. Tresillian, did so with a tempest in his 
bosom, to which that of the elements which 
he had braved on that night of storms was 
a calm. He was a man of great depth of 
feeling, and of stern determination. When 
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he was thrown into the society of Sabina, he 
loved for the first time^ and fancied he had 
found a pearl of great price, who would enter 
into all his views, and aid him in carrying out 
all his projects. It is strange that even the 
most virtuous and modest of men never doubt 
their power of winning a girl if she be poor. 

Sabina had stated her uncle's poverty 
openly, and Mr. Rock had said that she 
depended wholly on him for support — ergo 
she was destitute, and would accept him, he 
being comparatively rich, were he to ask her 
to be his wife. 

He had to consider the subject gravely. 
He did not spend more than one of his 
fifteen hundreds a-year on himself, and by 
the expenses of marrying Sabina another 
hundred at least must be deducted from his 
works of charity — would this be right ? 
Whilst he hesitated, Mr. Tresillian came, and 
he saw and imagined enough to disturb all 
his calculations. He left them in a transport 
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of jealousy, which made his bosom seem a 
hell ; it was no longer whether he chose to 
marry Sabina ; she seemed already engaged 
to a man superior to himself in rank, and 
wealth, and beauty. He would not contend. 
He would never see her again. He would 
leave Saint Eve till Mr. Rock had taken his 
niece away. He knew that Saturday was 
the limit of their stay. He would keep out 
of the way till then. 

They were to leave on Saturday morning, 
and on Friday Mr. Rock spent some hours 
as usual with Mr. Orellan. Sabina took 
her lace veil and sat in the Abbey drawing- 
room, looking out sometimes on the fitful 
gleams of sunshine which illuminated the 
dark ivy, and threw chequered lights of 
orange, blue, crimson, and purple through 
the stained-glass on the wall of the quaint 
old room, sometimes reading Franklin's trans- 
lation of the Greek tragic theatre, which 
seemed to take her into a new and wonderful 
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life, and sometimes thinking with awe and 
admiration of the austere master of the 
house. Old Alice had told her that her 
master was not expected home till Monday, 
so there was no chance of seeing him again, 
and the girl felt a gentle sorrow that this 
should be the case. 

The windows looked out into a little 
garden, where the last of the autumnal 
flowers still lingered. Sabina went out and 
picked some buds of the china roses, some 
lavender, and southern-wood, and put them 
into a glass of water ; nothing could be more 
sad than the little attempt at a nosegay, but 
it would remind Mr. Ferrers that she was 
grateful for his kindness. She placed them on 
the table, and then wrote a note of farewell : — 

" Dear Mr. Ferrers, 

" I am sorry not to see you again to 
thank you for all your kindness to my uncle 
and myself. I have so much enjoyed your room 
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and your books, and I should have enjoyed 
your conversation also, but that I felt it 
above me. ' Such knowledge is too excellent 
for me ; I cannot attain unto it/ I fear you 
have often found me trivial and impertinent^ 
for which pray pardon me, and believe me 
to be, 

" Yours sincerely and gratefully, 

" Sabina Rock. 

" My uncle would unite with me in every 
good wish and expression of thanks, but that 
he is unconscious of my writing this note.'' 

She sealed and left it by the flowers on 
the table> and making a Uttle present to 
Alice, she bade farewell to the Abbey Farm. 



CHAPTER IV, 

" The embrowning of the fruit that tells 
How rich within the soul of sweetness dwells.'* — Mooid. 

Mb. Rook and Sabina returned on the 
following day to Deepindale. On Sunday 
they attended divine service, and their 
return gave rise to various observations 
amongst the congregation. The doctor 
thought Mr. Rock looked ten years younger. 
" These old fellows who have been accustomed 
to salt water so long that it has become a 
second nature, always ought to live where 
they can breath the air impregnated by 
saline particles/' said he, with an air of pro- 
found wisdom. Mrs. Cressy thought that 
*^ Miss Rock was burnt as black as a coal, and 
was not a bit pretty now/' and she looked 
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iritb satisfaction at 'Melia's skin of cream and 
roses. The men, howerer, thought Sabina 
beautiful, though her cheek had a tinge of 
ruddy bronze, which gare a rich glow to her 
loreliness. 

On Monday the carriage arrired from 
Tregear to take Miss Rock back, and Mrs. 
Cressy hearing the sound of its wheels, pro- 
phesied that no good could come of such 
high visiting, and that Sabina would find 
herself " in the wrong box.*" 

She, all unconscious of eril prc^ostication, 
felt her spirits rise at the prospect of seeing 
Tregear and its inhabitants again. The days 
were short, and the weather frequently in- 
clement now, and her uncle, when she kissed 
him, insisted on her not returning daily to 
make his break&st. 

" You see it vexes Susan, my dear, that 
you think she cannot make my toast, and it 
is not &ir on the people at Tregear to make 
them send you over daily. I shall be very 
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busy, and shall not feel the want of you so 
much till Monday next, when you will come 
to remain, will you not, Sabina ? " 

" I will, my uncle,'* said Sabina, unconscious 
of the future. 

She was shown up into Lady Sarah's room 
on her arrival, and found that placid lady 
surrounded by dresses of the past, and dresses 
for the present. Sabina's taste was appealed 
to, as to whether the sea green assorted well 
with pale pink, and whether a trimming of 
brown velvet tulle looked well on a clinging 
white crape. 

The lace veil was inquired after, and found 
to have been repaired to perfection. The 
lady was really grateful. " Hogard and 
Amber,'* said she, "would have charged me 
a hundred guineas for it. I never saw any- 
thing so wonderful. I cannot detect the 
joms. 

They dined alone, for Mr. Tresillian did 
not return till the evening ; when, with 
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instrumental music and singing, the hours 
sped swiftly away ; but, by a thousand acts and 
looks, unnoticed by Lady Sarah, he contrived 
to evince towards Sabina such reverential 
love, such timid devotion, that the girl, who 
had always felt previously that he had treated 
her as a child, was at first gratified, and then 
was conscious that she loved her dangerous 
companion in return. Not that she saw the 
danger. How could she ? He had plenty 
of money : he was independent. Lady Sarah 
seemed to like her. She could not mistake 
the preference she showed Sabina. She was 
the daughter and niece of a gentleman, and 
though she was poor, yet that could not 
matter to those who knew no privation, and 
to whom the word poverty presented no 
definite idea. 

Each day Mr. Tresillian loved the girl 
more passionately. Had he been free he 
would have gone to Mr. Rock and demanded 
the hand of his niece ; but he was no longer 
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free to do a chiyalrous act, and neyer having 
been accustomed to refuse* himself any grati- 
fication, he was determined that Sabina, as 
she could not be his wife, should consent to 
be his mistress. If she loves me, and I swear 
she does, he said, in his thoughts, she will be 
happier with me, unmarried, than married 
to any one she does not love, like that fellow 
Ferrers ; but even he did not dare to start 
such a proposition to a girl so high-minded 
and spirited as Sabina. She would reconcile 
herself to living with me afterwards when 
she found there was no remedy, he thought. 
She must be deceived, or coerced in the first 
instance. " And that old man ? " asked con- 
science. " Confound him ! I wish he were 
out of the world," said Wilfred Tresillian, 
leaving the question unanswered. 

With all the homage of eye and hand paid 
by Mr. Tresillian to Sabina, she could not 
help wondering why he did not speak of 
marriage. It was not till the Sunday pre- 
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vious to the day on ^hich she was to return 
to Deepindale, that he spoke to her of his 
perplexities on this subject. It was delicate 
ground to go over, and he did it artfully. 
He dared not suggest any likely opposition 
on the part of Lady Sarah, the placidity of 
whose temper, and whose evident liking for 
Sabina would have contradicted such an 
assumption. Nor did he venture to say 
that his family would consider such an 
alliance beneath him. At such an idea 
Sabina would have rebelled, and separated 
herself from him at once ; so he spoke of his 
brother, ill, wilful, yet devotedly attached to 
him, and bent on marrying him to a younger 
sister of his deceased wife. The opposition 
to his wishes might shorten his life, and con- 
demn that of Wilfred to eternal gloom from 
having been the cause of such a misfortune. 
If Sabina would consent to a private mar- 
riage, he would avow it so soon as he could 
reconcile his brother to the idea, or as soon 
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as his death took from him all reason for 
secresy.*' 

Sabina listened, and believed ; but she 
suggested that she should consult her uncle 
first on the subject : "there could be no harm 
in telling Mm the truth/* 

"Ah! my darUng! you know your uncle 
better than T do ; but, judging from his 
general character, I do not believe he 
would consent to my marrying you in 
any way except with the honours of war— 
of matrimony I mean, full consent of parties, 
white favours, wedding cake, gloves, and 
cards/' 

" I should like the wedding cake myself," 
said Sabina, thoughtfully. "I don't care 
much for ribbons and gloves/* 

" You greedy little thing,'* said her lover, 
laughing ; " you shall have a great cake and 
eat it all yourself, if you like. Now, listen. 
I will tell you my idea, which is this : — 
Instead of going home on Monday, I will 
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take you to Bodmin, where I will marry you 
by special licence, and you shall return home 
on Tuesday for a day or two, and then, you 
shall come back here/' 

''But I promised my undo to be home 
with him on Monday, and I would not vex 
him for the world ; besides, I do not fancy 
such an out-of-the-way kind of marriage. I 
had rather never marry you at all," and she 
released herself from the effort he was making 
to seat her on his knee. 

They were talking in the library in the 
dusk of the evening. Lady Sarah having 
retired to fit on a new dress from Hogard 
and Amber's. 

" I do not think you love me at all," said 
Mr. Tresillian. "If you did so, you would 
not object to what would make me so 
happy." 

"I should not love thee, dear, so much, 
loved I not honour more,'' the girl repUed 
softly. 
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" I do not see how honour could be out- 
raged by your marrying me/' 

"No, of course not/* said Sabina, simply. 
" The honour to which I referred, was that of 
keeping my word to my uncle/' 

" Then you will do what I wish, Sabina ? " 

" No, I think not. I must deliberate,^' and 
Mr. Tresillian was satisfied with the promise 
to deUberate, relying on the proverb. 

About fifteen miles from Tregear there was 
a house near the sea, which had been fitted 
up as a summer residence by a friend of Mr. 
Tresillian's. Now, at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, it was untenanted, excepting by an old 
woman put in to keep it aired. The owner 
was wealthy, and it contained all that the 
most luxurious could require for comfort. Mr. 
Tresillian borrowed the house from his friend 
for a short time, and directed the woman to 
light fires, and procure food and forage for 
horses. It was to this lonely dwelling he in- 
tended to convey Sabina, either by her own 
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consent, or against it, and delude her by a 
mock marriage, trusting to time to reconcile 
her to the truth when she should discover it. 
He would have much preferred that she 
should accompany him with her free consent ; 
but, any way, he was determined she should 
make the journey. 

Sabina fulfilled her promise of thinking 
the matter over, and determined not to marry 
her lover at the risk of grieving her unde. 
What would he say if a niece of his should 
marry in such a hole-and-corner fashion. She 
could fancy his mortification. " No, no ; all 
fair and above board,'* he would exclaim. 
^' No relation of mine shall marry a duke, if 
she has to ring the back-door bell to do it*' 
She had heard him express such like senti- 
ments, and in her heart she agreed with him. 
True, she loved Wilfred Tresillian — she loved 
to believe in his devotion to her — ^she played 
a thousand graceful kitten-like pranks around 
him when they were alone, which made him 
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half distracted ; but she saw no reason why, 
if he loved her as he said he did, he should 
not either brave his brother's displeasure, or 
wait till it was obviated. 

Poor Sabina believed what she was told, 
and could not know that Lord Trelusa, seldom 
sober, neither knew nor cared whether his 
brother Wilfred were alive or dead. 

The Monday on which Sabina intended to 
return home was a day of pouring rain and 
beating wind. The water was driven in liquid 
sheets against the panes of glass, and the 
sky was overcharged with heavy vapours. 
Sabina was sad and tender in her feelings 
towards all she was about to leave, and made 
herself particularly agreeable to Lady Sarah, 
that she might be missed, and asked to repeat 
her visit. She did not, however, wish to pro- 
long it now. Her heart was with the old 
man at home, from whom she had been for 
seven days separated, and of whom she had 
heard nothing in the interim. Lady Sarah 
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proposed that she should remain till after 
dinner, and suggested dining half an hour 
earlier, — an immense concession from her 
ladyship. 

" You will not mind, my dear, going home 
in a post-chaise. Wilfred says one of the 
carriage horses has a cold, so he has ordered 
a hack chaise from Deepindale. You will not 
mind, will you ? ^' 

" Oh, no ; certainly not. I'm very grateftd 
to your ladyship for sending me at all," said 
Sabina, who began to fear that difficulties 
might be thrown in the way of her getting 
home at all on such a stormy night. 

When they were at dinner Lady Sarah 
said — 

" You don't mind storms, my dear, I sup- 
pose, nor your uncle either ? '' 

" Oh, I suppose my uncle prefers sunshine, 
as I do always ; but my uncle never minds 
being exposed to inclement weather if any 
good can be done by it. I never knew, 
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till several days after the wreck, that he 
persisted in remaining long after the boat was 
well laden by the drowning crew, because 
he believed there was a cabin-boy some- 
where clinging, or fastened to the wreck. 
He induced the sailor who went out with 
them to climb up the mast in the dim morn- 
ing light, and cut the ropes which kept the 
lad up, for he was insensible from cold, and 
he was brought safely to the boat ; and my 
uncle/' added Sabina in a choked voice, " took 
ofif his coat and wrapped him in it, that any 
lingering warmth might be preserved." 

A clatter of glasses was heard behind 
Sabina, and Mr. TresilUan looked up and 
rebuked his servant by a glance for his 
awkwardness. 

"Fetch that box of French sweetmeats," 
said he to the valet, when the dessert was 
placed on the table ; and they were brought 
and placed before Sabina. 

" Oh, what beauties ! " said the girl, open- 
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ing the box, and taking out imitations of 
luscious fiiiits, in the form and colour of the 
originals, and filled with a delicious syrup 
when opened. Sabina pushed the box towards 
Ladj Sarah, who declined to take any, as her 
son had mentally predicted. He knew how 
carefully any compounds of sugar were 
avoided by her ladyship, who guarded her 
remaining teeth with maternal tenderness, 
which became the greater as the number 
which claimed her care diminished. 

" The box is your own. Miss Rock. Keep 
the contents for your own eating. You are 
the only person who appreciates them here. 
I, like my mother, have no taste for innocent 
pleasures.*' 

Sabina took the box to herself, thinking 
how pleased old Susan would be to see them, 
and that perhaps her uncle would like one. 
And the box ! " What a beautiful box to keep 
Susan's ribbons,'* thought the girl. 

" Your servant, Wilfred, looks very surly, 
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does he not/' said her ladyship, timidly ; for 
Mr. Tresillian did not admit of interference, 
in a general way. with his part of the esta- 
blishment. 

" Yes, he is surly. If he does not mend 
his manners, I shall dismiss him ; but he is 
useful in his way, and one cannot command 
willing service always. If one has a good- 
natured fellow he is a fool, and lets one be 
cheated ; if a clever one, he is ill-tempered, 
and cheats you himself. Of the two evils, 
choose the least ; i.e.^ the clever one.'' 

They adjourned to the drawing-room, and 
Sabina sang " Angels ever bright and fair '' 
so thrilHngly, that tears came into Lady 
Sarah's bright eyes. Then she sang, with 
exquisite tenderness, the plaintive air with 
which Mrs. Jordan beguiled the ears of our 
great-grandfathers, from the Spoiled Child : — 

" Where'er I go, whato'er my lowly state, 
Still grateful memory long shall linger here." 

Then they sang together some trios, which 
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had delighted Lady Sarah's youth ; and at 
length Sabina, with her brown eyes filled with 
tears, returned to the drawing-room cloaked 
and muffled up in a hood, which made her 
look exceedingly pretty, and timidly oflFered 
Lady Sarah a kiss, which was cordially re- 
turned. 

"You must come again soon," said her 
ladyship, kindly; and Sabina accepted the 
invitation thankfully. 

" I have some accounts to go through to- 
night, and shall not see you again, my 
mother, till to-morrow, so I will wish you 
good-night now;" and he kissed her white 
soft hand gallantly and gaily. 

" What a dreary night ! '' exclaimed the 
young man, as a burst of rain and wind 
opposed their passage from the hall-door. " I 
cannot let you go home alone ;" and handing 
in the girl, he leapt in after her, and desiring 
his valet to get upon the box (which he did 
not do till he was thoroughly defended by a 
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many-caped great coat from the pouring rain), 
they, started. 

" Poor men ! '* said Sabina, " I hope they 
will not be very wet. Luckily, it is not far to 
Deepindale/* 



CHAPTER V. 

• 

** Through grey clouds drearily the laggard sun 
Brings the cold dawn of the November day ; 

Wild gusts of wind sweep o*er the landscape dun. 
Whistling shrill music through the branches grey, 

Whose brown leaves, thinly painted *gainst the sky, 
Quiver awhile in air, then whirl'd in circles lie." 

Mr. Rock had enough to do in turning 
himself about in his own domain on his return 
home. On the Wednesday after his arrival, he 
set to work to replace all the articles that had 
travelled with him, in the exact angle which 
they generally occupied, and to look out the 
clothes that wanted Susan's neat fingers to 
repair. Besides, he had to listen to her vitupe- 
ration of the Saint Eve's washerwomen, who 
had sewn up the holes of his socks without 
drawing them together, as Susan declared a 
Christian washerwoman should; while she 
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asserted that the clothes generally looked as if 
they had been dipped in pea-soup, and should 
go into the wash-tub before either her master 
or young missus touched one of them. Then 
came the Times paper, and then Mr. Rock 
went out to have the ends cut from his grey 
hair, which had run riot in his three weeks' 
absence. On Thursday the great object of 
his thoughts arrived from London, — the up- 
right grand piano by which he was to sur- 
prise and delight his darling, ordered without 
reference to price. Why should he not, at 
the close of his long, self-denying hfe, have 
the gigantic pleasure of giving Sabina this 
treat. It had been purchased by the risk of 
life and limb. The harmony of peace had 
been obtained by the discord of war. He 
thought of the past hours when the prize- 
money so long delayed had been won. He 
remembered the lugger privateer which he and 
his brave companions saw to the north-west, 
eight or nine leagues from Heligoland. He 
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felt in idea once more the parching thirst 
which had dried his mouth, and the weary 
labour of the rowers in overpassing this ex- 
treme distance, before the side of the lugger 
could be reached, bristling with weapons and 
armed by determined men. He recalled the 
struggle up the side of the vessel, the hoarse 
cries, the howl of agony as some man fell 
forward, wounded, on the assailants who 
swarmed up the defended ship. He thought 
how, as he hung by his left arm on the edge 
of the deck, he saw the Frenchman's £sice 
close to his, cool and determined, with fierce 
glittering eyes, and his sabre raised to de- 
capitate him, and how he drew his pistol from 
his belt, and put its muzzle to that livid coun- 
tenance and blew it to atoms, whilst he 
mounted safely, and dragging down the 
enemy's colours, shouted " Victory ! " 

That was years ago, and now he had the 
payment so long delayed, and his darling 
should play on the piano so purchased, the 
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loved songs of his nautical manhood. She 
sang them well, and loved to hear the old 
man tell of past times, whenever he could be 
induced to do so. 

Here it was, safe at last within that small 
room. How beautiful it looked, so new and 
bright ; and then the old man unlocked it, 
and touched one key after another, and 
grieved a little that he could not strike a 
chord to be able to judge of the tone. He 
had told Mr. Broadwood's people that he was 
no judge, but the piano was for a lady that 
was, and he trusted they would not take 
advantage of his ignorance, but send him a 
fine-toned instrument, as he trusted himself 
in their hands ; a trust ever well-placed in 
that firm, for Mr. Rock received as fine a 
piano as ever had left their establishment. 

Now, the old one was to be disposed of. 
He offered to restore it to Mrs. Cleverly ; but 
she found its absence so much more agree- 
able than its presence, that Mr. Rock ended 
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by placing it in Sabina's bedroom as a con- 
Tenicnt sideboard for flowers, work-basket, or 
small Tolumes. So he arranged his sitting- 
room and his niece's bedroom, and this took 
him on to the end of Thnrsdaj. On Friday 
he had to preach patience to himself. The 
day dragged wearily. Susan doubted whether 
her master had really done himself any good 
at Saint Ere ; he seemed so moped now he 
had come back, and yet he had that beau- 
tiful music-box to look at. She said to her- 
self, " Well, he'll be all right when Miss 
Sabina comes back." 

" On Monday she will come back,'* he 
said to himself as he awoke, ''and this is 
Saturday; she will come in the morning." 
But Monday morning passed without Sabina's 
arrival to gladden her uncle's heart. " What 
a stormy day it is ; the glass down to * much 
rain/ She will be here by luncheon-time ; " 
but, as we know, Sabina was about to dine at 
Tregear. 
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" Poor girl ! She cannot come till they 
let her have the carriage," he said, apologeti- 
cally, to himself. 

The evening closed in. " Surely she will 
come soon," said he, as he sat in the thickly- 
gathering gloom of the winter's twilight. 
Economy would have prevented his ordering 
his candle had she been at home, and he had 
an additional reason now. He could not 
bear to shut out the remaining light, because 
it would make it seem so very late. 

" Will you have tea, master ? — ^'tis five 
o'clock,^' said Susan, after an hour had been 
spent by Mr. Rock in listening for the sound 
of a distant carriage that came not. He 
could only hear and be irritated by the click 
of the pattens on the pavement, as the satu- 
rated umbrellas passed the window, conceal- 
ing the women who carried them. 

"It can't be five o'clock yet," he said, 
hastily, and took out his chronometer. " Yes 
it is, Susan," he added, meekly ; *^ but we'll 
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imt a little longer, perhaps she may be here 
by six o'clock ;" but at six o'clock he drank 
his cheerless cap of tea alone. From that hour 
till eleven he sat before the fire, his dim eyes 
refusing the effort to read that which could 
not then hare chained his attention, and 
straining his imperfect hearing to receive the 
most distant sounds. Once a carriage was 
heard approaching, and he started up, and 
Susan, who was listening in the kitchen, ran 
to the front door ; but it bore some one to 
happier expectants, and the old man swal- 
lowed down his disappointment as he best 
could. At eleven he gave up the hope of 
seeing her that night 

"Poor darling! I daresay they did not 
like to send her out in such a rain. I am 
sure she would have come if she could ;" but 
the poor old Lieutenant's heart was heavy as 
he went slowly up to bed, and prayed fer- 
vently for his dear child, and then laid 
his head on a sleepless pillow. It was 
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well for him that he knew not the fate of 
Sabma. 

What helpless rage — what uncontrollable 
agony — would have been his ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Ho hath profaned the sacred name of Mend, 
And worn it into vileness ; 
With how secure a brow and specious form 
He gilds the secret villain ! Sure that face 
Was meant for honesty ; but heaven mismatched it, 
And furnished treason out with nature's pomp, 
To make its work more easy. 
See, how ho sets his countenance for deceit. 
And promises a lie before he speaks." 

A FEW days before the fact I have here 
narrated, Mr. Tresillian had intrusted his 
valet to perform some unusual duties, and the 
latter, after promising to fulfil them, reminded 
his master of his promise at some future 
time to procure him the situation of coal 
meter, with a hundred a-year in cash and 
allowances of coal and candles, besides the 
greater attraction of receiving a bribe from 
the master of every vessel which came into 
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port, for the payment of the owners depended 
on the number of chaldrons measured by 
the coal meter, and a prompt and liberal 
present to the man in authority greatly 
diminished the numbers accounted for to 
Government. 

Mr. Tresillian did not deny the promise, 
but said, carelessly, that he had given the 
metership at Fowey, which his valet wanted, 
to a voter, and he must wait. 

The man had before found waiting an 
unprofitable occupation, and had become 
morose and discontented in consequence. 

** I could not let you go home alone, you 
know, Sabina,'' said the lover, gaily. Indeed, 
there was such a sparkle in his eye9, and 
such a flush in his handsome face, that Sabina 
looked at him with wonder mingled with 
admiration. " What is this in your lap V 
he said, for the lamps were blown out before 
they had proceeded many steps. 

" The box of sweetmeats." 
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"You are eating them now, you greedy 
little thing ! How many have you taken — 
four ? Pray don't eat any more ; you will 
be quite ill. Let me have the box," and he 
let down the window and was about to empty 
the contents of it into the road, but Sabina 
prevented him. 

" Ob, don't ! My pretty box," exclaimed 
the girl. " Oh dear, I'm so giddy," and she 
laid her head against the side of the carriage. 
"I'm so stupid and sleepy," she scarcely 
articulated. 

Mr. Tresillian put his arm round her and 
laid her head on his breast. How he loved 
the beautiful, helpless creature who reposed 
there. She was his now ; she wotdd be his. 
The sweetmeats were drugged to make her 
sleep, lest she should find out that she was 
not returning to Deepindale ; but the taste 
had tempted her to eat more than her lover 
had anticipated, and he was somewhat 
alarmed at the heaviness of her insensibility. 
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He kissed the half-open mouth, so unresisting 
and unconscious. " Gracious powers ! if I 
have killed her/' was the horrid thought that 
flashed through his brain. He let down the 
glass and turned her face toward the current 
of air that blew into the carriage, and felt a 
slight shiver thrill through her frame. He 
covered her bosom with her shawl, and 
pressed her towards him — his own now and 
for ever ; she could not escape him. How 
beautifiil and spirited she was. How she 
would rave at first ; but she loved him — she 
owned to that. A woman forgives every- 
thing to a man whom she loves. He was not 
quite easy in his mind. It was cowardly to 
kiss this unresisting semi-insensible little 
creature. He should be glad when he 
reached Carlew and carried her into a lighted 
room, and dashed water in her face, and re- 
stored her to consciousness. The way led 
across a lonely heath. Had Sabina recovered 
she would have been helpless, for she would 
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have seen no one to whom she could have 
appealed for assistance. He had directed his 
valet to provide a special licence, and a man 
to simulate a clergyman, should Sabina refuse 
to be his on other terms ; but he was really 
unwilling to have recourse to this last decep- 
tion, lest it should be brought up against liim 
unpleasantly in the future. At length the 
carriage drove to the house; the bell was 
rung, and the servant appeared at the 
door. 

" The lady is ill," said Mr. Tresillian to the 
woman. "Show the light into the sitting- 
room,'' and he lifted Sabina in his arms out of 
the carriage and carried her to a sofa. Her 
head hung on one side, and her eyes were 
half-open. He laid her down and called for 
cold water, and dashed it on her face, and 
looked with terror at the still unquivering 
lids. He groaned aloud and knelt by the 
side of the sofa. What would he not have 
given could he have recalled the last three 
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hours, and have restored her safely to the 
house of her uncle. 

Medical assistance ? Ah ! there was none 
nearer than twenty miles. With the helpless 
female servant at his side, he wrung his 
hands in his terror, and in the despair of his 
inability to remedy the mischief he had per- 
petrated. But Sabina's fine constitution was 
doing for her more than all the doctors of 
London or Paris combined could have accom- 
plished. Her brain began to rally from the 
stupifying effects of the drug she had taken, 
now that the motion of the carriage no longer 
aided its effects. She sat up on the sofa 
shivering, and wrung the dripping curls from 
her face. 

" Where am I ? Uncle 1 " she cried, in a 
timid, terrified voice ; then louder, " Uncle I 
Susan I who are you ? " to the strange 
woman. 

Mr. Tresillian kept behind her lest she 
should be alarmed at his appearance, so 
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guilty was his conscience. She started up 
and saw him, and looked puzzled, — 

" You here ! Where are we ? Where is 
Lady Sarah ? This is not Tregear ! Take 
me home, Mr. Tresillian." The woman left 
the room. " Why have you brought me 
here ? " — for her brain, recovering from its 
stupor, became excited by terror — " Tell me, 
man ! why am I here ? Uncle ! uncle ! " 
she cried aloud, and then, feeling Mr. Tre- 
sillian^s arms thrown round her, she struck at 
him madly with all her small strength. 

" Listen, Sabina !— look ! — I leave you free. 
You promised to marry me — ^you will, you 
must do so. To-morrow I promise I will 
take you back to Deepindale if you wish it ; 
but this night you must be my wife," and 
again advancing, he flung his arms round her 
and covered her face and her bosom with 
kisses. 

She disengaged herself, and turned on him 
with fury — 
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"Do you think I love you now? Why I 
I hate you. You have made me deceive my 
uncle, — ^you try to make me marry you steal- 
thily. I doubt your intended marriage. I 
hate you more than I fear you ! Let me 

go!" 

" You cannot escape from me, Sabina. All 

the people here are at my orders ; they 

know that the clergyman waits to make you 

my wife.'' He rang, and in answer to the 

female servant said — "Tell Mr. Norris that 

we are ready for the ceremony." 

"This is a dreadful jest," said Sabina, 

struggling to steady her reeling brain ; " but 

I can come to no harm if I am true to 

myself" She ran to the window, and let 

down the bar of the shutters, and strove to 

lift the sash. Mr. Tresillian's arms were 

round her in an instant to drag her back. 

Irritated and terrified, she screamed aloud, 

uttering repeated and prolonged cries for 

help. Though her lover had no fear that 
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any assistance would reach her, he could not 
bear those agonised shrieks for aid, and strove 
to stifle them with his hand. " Hush ! hush ! 
nothing shall harm you, — ^you need not fear 
me. Surely, you love me, Sabina, and will 
be my wife." , 

But Sabina continued to cry out for 
" Help ! help ! " the sound becoming more 
agonised, as her terrors increased from the 
uselessness of her appeals for aid, when the 
door of the inner-room opened, and a soft 
voice said — 

" I will give thee help, poor, deceived 
maiden ! come to me ! " And Mabel drew 
Sabina towards her gently, whilst Mr. Tresil- 
lian sank down, and covered his face with 
his hands. 

" Who are you ? " said Sabina. 

" Thou doest not recognise me, friend ! 
Indeed, I am not sure I should have known 
thee, had not my informant given thy name 
and that of thy uncle. And now, what course 
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wilt thou adopt? I heard enough to know 
that thou desirest not any portion with this 
sinful and godless outcast from grace. The 
horses, which brought me hither, have rested, 
and, albeit the night is dark and stormy, 
they can convey thee to thy home, and I will 
send with thee this godfearing woman, who is 
my attendant, that no further evil may befal 
thee/' 

" But you ? I don't know you ? '' 

"In the time when God regarded me, 
my name was Mabel Snow. Now, by the 
wrath of Heaven, I write it Mabel Tresil- 
lian." 

" You are his wife ? " 

" His legally wedded wife ! " 

Sabina stepped quickly up to the sofa on 
which Mr. Tresillian sat, with his head buried 
in his hands, and touched his arm — 

" Listen to me ! tell me if what this lady 
says is true, or is it a slander ? Are you 
married to Mabel Snow ? ^' 
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" I am ! " groaned her lover. 

*•' Oh, Wilfred ! And I have loved you 
so!" 

This was Sabina's only reproach. She told 
Mabel that she should like to go as soon as 
possible, and would prefer being alone. She 
was shivering painfully from the immersion 
she had suflFered in Mr. TresiUian's eflForts to 
recover her, and her clothes were wet about 
the neck and shoulders. Mabel made her 
cloak warm, and wrapped her carefully in it ; 
and herself placed her in the carriage which 
was to convey her to Deepindale. 



CHAPTER VII. 

" 0, sacred rest ! 
Sweet pleasing sleep, of all the powers the best. 
O peace of mind, repairer of decay, 
Whose balms renew the limbs to labonrs of the day, 
Care shuns thy soft approach, and sullen flies away.*' 

Deyden. 

It was nearly four o'clock in the morning 
when the old man, awaking from a painfiil 
doze, heard a carriage stop at the door of 
his house. He started up, and put on some 
of his clothes, with anticipation of some great 
misfortune. How his withered hands shook 
in trying to produce sparks from the flint 
and steel! The dampness of the weather 
had afiected the tinder, and each was extin- 
guished as it fell. 

'' Susan ! Susan ! '' he exclaimed in a 
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quavering voice, feeling his way to the door 
of her bedroom. 

Susan awoke, and struck a light at once ; 
for that wise virgin always kept her tinder- 
box during the night by the side of the 
kitchen-fire. 

" Susan ! give me a light ! there is some 
one at the door ! Make haste ! '* And Mr. 
Rock descended, an old yellow pair of Mal- 
tese slippers flapping at his heels, and threat- 
ening to throw him down, and unbarred the 
front door, and received Sabina, who had, in 
her eagerness, descended from the postchaise, 
and stood within the shelter of the porch, in 
his arms. 

" Oh, uncle ! dearest uncle ! '' she cried, in 
an agitated voice. " Fm so glad to get back !" 

The opening of the door had, by admitting 
the blast of wind, luckily extinguished the 
candle, so the joy of getting his darling home 
was not damped by the expression of her 
wild and worn countenance. 
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"My dear, what made you so late ? " 

" Oh, uncle, it was so dark ; and they did 
not like to send out the carriage horses. So 
they ordered a postchaise, and the lamp blew 
out, and the man lost his way. But 'tis all 
over now, and I hope you have not been un- 
easy, my uncle 1 " 

"All right, my dear child. Susan, bring 
another light ! mine is gone out. Don't go 
in there," as Sabina was going towards the 
sitting-room. " Not there to-night, my dear. 
To-morrow morning we will go in together," 
with a tone of joyful importance, which the 
unhappy Sabina did not understand, and was 
too miserable to care about. 

" I am cold, uncle. I should like to go to 
bed at once." She did not ask for a hot 
bottle to place at her stone-cold feet, because 
she knew the fire must have been extin- 
guished for hours, and she would not give 
Susan the trouble of rekindling it. She 
kissed her uncle and embraced him, as if she 
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feared to be torn from his arms ; and then 
took a lighted candle, and locked herself into 
her solitary room, whilst he, happy man, re- 
tired to bed, and slept in comfort for the first 
time on that night. Sabina felt her head 
aching fearfully, and her thoughts wandering. 
Sometimes she started up after a short 
slumber, aroused by the sound of her own 
voice, talking loudly and eagerly. She was 
going to be ill, she knew, for her strong 
health had mentally and bodily suffered 
severely from the events of the past night. 
She got out of bed, and unlocked her door. 
If she should be unable to get up, she must 
provide against contingencies. She loved 
Mr. Tresillian, but was filled with horror at 
the deception he had attempted to practise 
upon her, and was distracted by the dire 
necessity of loving without limit one whom her 
judgment pronounced to be unworthy of love. 
" Married ! married secretly ! married to 
the Quakeress Mabel Snow ! " how utterly in- 
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credible it seemed ! Her head whirled 
round. What if she had been ill from the 
time she had entered the postchaise, when so 
deadly a sleep had Mien upon her, and all 
that had passed subsequently had been deli- 
rium. In that case she must be very ill 
indeed — ^better thus. She tried to argue 
with her aching head. " Better that I should 
be mad than that he should be so wicked. 
And that was Mabel Snow, was it ? " she 
went on wandering. " Mabel S — now ! " and 
she drowsed off into temporary slumber, only 
to start up, screaming for her uncle and 
Susan — " Help ! help ! " They did not hear 
her at first, for they slept the heavy sleep 
which follows release from anxiety. " The 
dark hours would never go," Sabina thought ; 
and yet there were but four to pass before 
the dim twiUght of a wintry day might dawn. 
Susan found Sabina, when she came down- 
stairs at half-past seven to Ught the kitchen- 
fire, standing in the scullery trying to pump 
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some water to drink, that in her room not 
being fresh or cold enough to tempt her to 
slake her burning thirst with it 

Susan led her back to her bed, and in 
doing so touched her feverish hand, and heard 
her unnatural tone in speaking ; and, when 
she had covered her up, she went to her 
master's room, and told him that Miss Sabina 
seemed very ill indeed, and should she go to 
fetch Mr. Dent. 

Mr. Rock's heart sank within him. He 
had slept so happily in the conviction that 
his child was safe under his roof, and the 
Almighty had rebuked his confidence by 
sending this visitation on him. 

He hurried on his clothes, and went softly 
to Sabina's bed-side. Her face was crimson, 
and her arms tossing about wildly. She did 
not seem to see him, but looked beyond him, 
as if to see if anyone were following him into 
the room. He spoke, but she only muttered 
unintelligibly in reply, and with a swelling 
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leart the old man hurried to the house of 
Mr. Dent, and entreated him to come at once 
to see Miss Rock. 

As the clothes she had taken off were 
reported by Susan to be drenched with rain 
(as she supposed), Mr. Rock imagined that 
she had exposed herself to it, when she got 
out of the postchaise before the door was 
opened on the previous niglit. 

" A violent cold and feverish attack," Mr. 
Dent sagely determined the illness to be, on 
these data, and sent in his draught to be 
taken every four hours, &c., &c., which did 
only the good of amusing poor Mr. Rock, 
who seemed to believe that Sabina^s life de- 
pended on her swallowing diluted spirits of 
camphor and water at the exact moment 
prescribed by the apothecary. 

In the course of the day Sabina's luggage 
arrived from Tregear, with a note from Lady 
Sarah to Sabina, saying that Mr. Tresillian 
had told her that the servants had forgotten 
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to put it into the carriage. She wished to 
know how Sabina had reached home on so 
inclement a night. 

The old Lieutenant answered it, with too 
much grief in his heart to care for the 
manner of his communication. Had he, in 
fair weather, been required to write to an 
earFs daughter, how he would have hunted 
for a sheet of the finest cream-laid paper, 
and tried to mend a pen to his liking, and 
have begun with a flourish at the top, 
and a broad space left on the margin, as 
if he were going to address the Board of 
Admiralty. 

Now his anxiety made him careless even 
of a round blot, that fell on the paper from 
the pen quivering between his shaky fingers. 
He said simply, with many thanks to her 
ladyship, that his niece was very ill, out of 
her senses in fact, from cold and fever. If 
she ever recovered (for the old man was in- 
clined to despair, and wanted Lady Sarah to 
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suffer a little also), she should have Lady 
Sarah's note delivered to her. 

Lady Sarah was as sorry as a lady of very 
placid temperament could be, and sent daily 
to inquire after her ; and every day the 
answer was, " much the same,'* or " no better, 
many thanks to her ladyship/' 

When Sabina's carriage-wheels were heard 
driving off, Mr. Tresillian felt his misery was 
unsurpassable. His shame, his humiliation, 
in the presence of a wife whom, unjustly 
enough, he despised, was nothing compared 
to the loss of the girl on whom he doated. 
She was gone — gone from him in anger. 
He longed to throw himself at her feet, and 
beg pardon for the outrage he had been 
foiled in — to cry aloud to her for pity and 
fprgiveness. He hated his wife, whom he 
knew to be standing there looking at him 
with the magisterial face, given by the sense 
of being in the right in the opinion of every- 
one. 
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Mabel might have been contented with a 
quiet triumph, but she was not. The inju- 
dicious young wife wished to improve the 
occasion, and after a short pause thus ad- 
dressed him— 

''Dost thou not think thou makest a 
contemptible figure, even in thine own 
eyes, Wilfred Tresillian? Thou hast been 
detected in perpetrating a cruel fraud, by 
which thou intendedst to commit a wicked 
act of adultery. I might have known, 
unhappy man ! what to expect when thou 
refiisedst to dress thyself as a Friend, and 
walk in the quiet paths of the children of 
peace. Now I will leave thee to work out 
thy iniquities with greediness, and separate 
myself from thee for ever in this world. 
Perhaps some light may be vouchsafed to 
thee which may guide thee to eternal happi- 
ness in the next. In this my soul dis- 
dains to consort with thine, and in future 
we must be separated in body, as alas ! I 
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lave felt we have been in mind for many 
months past." 

"Just as you please, Mabel," said her 
husband, starting up ; "I shall not trouble 
you with my company in future. I never 
loved you. I married you only from a feel- 
ing of weak pity, because I knew that you 
were compromised in the sight of the world 
by your own imprudence and the advantage 
I had taken of it. I have been sufficiently 
punished by finding a girl, for whose sake I 
would peril body and soul, and think them 
well lost if she were won." 

"Thou meanest that poor child, Sabina 
Rock, who was received by my family in 
charity," said Mabel, who was irritated b}^ 
the influence she heard attributed to one 
whom she had thought below her. 

"Yes; I love Sabina Rock as I never 
loved before, and shall never love again," 
said Wilfred, who felt pleasure in trying to 
inflict misery on another when he himself 
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felt so much. Seemingly, he had succeeded, 
for Mabel's self-command gave way, and she 
said, softly — 

" If it might please God, I should like to 
die." She turned away and retired to her 
bedroom, and Mr. TresiUian sat by the fire in 
the sitting-room with a thousand wild images 
chasing each other through his brain. Sabina . 
returned home alone in the carriage, with 
wet clothes, and scarcely recovered from the 
injury to her brain from those cruel sweet- 
meats ; angry with him, struggling, striking 
him with all the power of her weak hands, 
and injuring him about as much as an infant 
hurts his nurse ; Sabina, saying only, when 
convinced of his perfidy — " Oh, Wilfred, and 
I have loved you so ! " 

All these succeeded each other in his 
troubled memory, but there was inexpressible 
sweetness in the last. She had loved him ; 
she must love him still. The thought of her 
leaning on his breast, though she was 
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unconscious^ gave him uncontrollable plea- 
sure. 

His wife — ^he almost hated her for being a 
barrier between him and his wishes. He 
would send her back to the villa on the 
Thames^ and, returning to Tregear, would try 
to obtain Sabina's forgiveness of the past, and 
get matters back to their old standing. He 
felt assured she would not complain to her 
uncle ; she loved him — she loved her uncle. 
She must know that such an attempt, if 
known, must lead to a duel with an old 
man of Mr. Rock's nice sense of honour. 
She was a sensible girl, and would be sure 
not to mention it. He must wait there till 
morning, he supposed; so he arranged the 
sofa before the fire, which he made up, and 
stretched out in its warmth ; he sometimes 
listened to the wind, which roared round the 
desolate house, or the sheets of water that 
were dashed against the windows. 

He had just fallen into a sound sleep, in 
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which he dreamed that he saw Sabina leaning 
her head on the breast of Mr. Ferrers, as 
she had in reality rested on his, when a slight 
noise awakened him, and he saw his wife's 
maid standing by the so&. The lady was 
taken in the pangs of premature labour, and 
medical aid must be procured. Mr.Tresillian 
started up, and, glad to do some kindness to 
her whom he could not love, he had one of 
the carriage-horses saddled, and rode to the 
next town for assistance. He returned to 
Carlew with the doctor, and after some hours 
of anxiety, Mabel presented her husband with 
a son and heir. 

" Not a boy ? — not a boy ? '' said the poor 
mother, eagerly. 

" Yes, ma'am, a fine boy ; ^' and Mabel hid 
her face on the pillow and wept. 

When Mr. Tresillian refused the metership 
to his valet he disappointed two persons — ^his 
own servant and his wife's maid, whom his 
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valet was engaged to marry. The man was 
entirely in his confidence, and had by his 
master's desire arranged everything for the 
reception of Sabina at Carlew, and provided 
a man in the dress of an ecclesiastic to per- 
form the marriage, should Miss Rock insist 
on that ceremony ; but his attachment to 
Mabel's maid had made the occupation re- 
pugnant to him. He declared 'twas a sin 
and a shame to take in the poor young lady 
in such a manner, and any lingering of 
fidelity towards his master would have melted 
before a reason less cogent than that which 
we are about to relate. When he had 
been a very young man he made himself a 
father without the tie of matrimony. The 
mother had died in child-birth without 
avowing the name of her companion in guilt, 
and the infant had been brought up by the 
parish. When the boy had been old enough 
to be removed from the burthen on the 
ratepayers, he had been sent to sea. The 
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valet had neyer lost sight of the child, and with- 
out embarrassing himself about his support, 
he sent him occasional presents of clothes and 
money, and loved him the more for every 
added benefit he bestowed, as is the nature 
of human creatures. It was this boy who 
had been rescued with others of the crew 
from the wreck by the instrumentality of 
Mr. Rock and his companions, and every 
latent instinct of good revolted from his per- 
mitting the old man's child to be sacrificed, 
when he had hazarded his life to save that of 
his own son. The circumstance of Mr. Rock^s 
taking oflf his own coat to protect the boy 
from the cold became known to him only by 
Sabina's narrative as he waited at table at 
Tregear, and occasioned his clatter with the 
wine-glasses, which awakened the wrath of 
his master. It could not alter anything then, 
for his arrangements had been made by 
agreement with Mabel's maid, and MabeVs 
journey to Carlew had been decided on 
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between the valet and the attendants. 
The mistress was plastic in the hands of the 
stronger-minded woman, and acted by her 
suggestion and advice. 

Mabel had been urged herself to appear on 
the scene, in order to deter Sabina from a 
mock marriage by proving her own prior 
right, and to strive, as she imagined, to lead 
her husband- in the right path, by pointing 
out to him the enormity of his conduct. She 
had expected to find him overwhelmed by 
contrition, and ready to fall at her feet and 
implore for pardon— a pardon, which she 
would, after a while, grant, when, as a mark 
of a changed heart, he should abandon all 
his old associates and his fashionable attire, 
and join the society, and wear the garb of 
those friends called by the world Quakers. 
When she proposed to separate from him, 
she did it in the hope of being contradicted ; 
but she had failed in every eflfort to awaken 
his conscience, and had forced from his 
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irritated mind only the outpourings of his love 
for another woman. Her wish to reclaim her 
imsband was not a single desire ; by it hung 
another even more intense — the salvation of 
her infant, should it prove a boy. The num- 
ber of strict Friends has greatly diminished 
within the last sixty years, and those who 
now hold the tenets of that sect have greatly 
modified the extreme views held by the 
founders of the society, and by their early 
and more enthusiastic followers. Now, salva- 
tion would probably be considered, by the 
Society of Friends, attainable by a man in a 
fashionably-cut coat ; but to Mabel's bounded 
intellect, it seemed that there could be no 
inward purity without such outward and 
visible signs as could be found in drab cloth 
and a broad-brimmed hat. 

Her experience of fashionable life had not 
been a happy one. The half-dressed women 
and intoxicated men who were, as she 
afterwards found, friends of her husband, re- 
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Tolted her taste and terrified her mind, 
aKenating her from Wilfred, who could asso- 
ciate with persons she considered so licentious. 

She had made a mistake in her marriage. 
She had committed a sin in uniting herself 
to Wilfred Tresillian without the consent of 
her parents ; but of what a gigantic crime 
should she not be guilty if she permitted 
her offspring to be reared in such iniquity. 
Had it been a girl, the child might not have 
perished utterly ; but it was a boy, and the 
mother's anguish was intense. 

Her love for her husband faded from her 
heart, in the deeper feeling which pervaded 
it for the infant. He was there lying on her 
arm, his small lips sucking nourishment from 
her bosom. How tenderly she smoothed 
that silky hair which only covered the back 
of the round head, with its glossy brown, 
cob-web texture. The small finger clasped 
her own, so that the mother's gentle hand 
could not remove it till the infant's relaxed 
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ill sleep ; but was this goodly creature she had 
Ijrought into the world to be an outcast from 
the face of the Almighty — to be plunged into 
everlasting perdition if he grew up and fol- 
lowed the footsteps of his father 1 " Ah ! 
better he should die ! better a thousand times 
he should die in his infancy!" and at the 
thought the mother covered his infant head 
with tears. 

This contest between the natural instinct 
of maternal tenderness, and the convictions of 
a morbid and distempered mind, was too 
niucli for the feeble intellect of Mabel to 
sustain. Tlie idea that she ought to sacrifice 
her child's Ufe to secure his immortal happi- 
ness pursued her unceasingly. An internal 
injunction seemed to command the destruc- 
( ion of the infimt. She wrestled agamst the 
thouj^ht ; it pursued her night and day. She 
wisluHl for the boy's death without the agency 
of lior own cruel fingers. If she slept^ she 
IiojhhI when she awoke to find him cold and 
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breathless. At other times she almost 
crushed him to her bosom, with eyes brim- 
ming over with tender tears ; her very 
love was an instrument to urge her to his 
destruction. 

Mr. Tresillian was proud of the infant, as 
young fathers, unworried by money cares, 
often are proud. 

He saw in the small features and rounded 
limbs a future hkeness to himself. The boy 
would be Lord Trelusa. His brother could 
not live many weeks. He did not care 
whether Mabel lived or died, and he dared 
not ask himself whether he wished her out of 
the way of his forming a dearer tie ; but the 
boy he felt disposed to love. He rode over 
daily to see his little son, and to observe how 
well he throve in that bleak, deserted house. 
He must acknowledge his marriage now ; he 
must think about breaking it to his mother. 
Lady Sarah would have been more resigned 
had it been Sabina, he thought, and he 
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grieyed to remember that there wonld be no 
mutual liking between the mother-in-law 
and daughter. 

Mabel seldom noticed her husband, except- 
ing by a look of dislike, when he entered her 
room. He did so, because the infant was 
always there ; and as his visit was to his little 
son, he would not leave the house till it was 
accomplished. 

One day both mother and child were asleep 
on his arrival, and he stole in softly and sat 
down, concealed by the curtain of the bed, 
till they should awake. Opposite to the foot 
of the bed was the toilette table, and as the 
curtains were put back, the father could see 
what passed within their folds. He had taken 
a paper in his hand, and had begun to read, 
when he looked up, hearing a slight move- 
ment. Mabel was leaning over the boy on 
her left arm ; the fingers of the right hand 
were grasping the infant's slender throat, and 
the noise heard by the miserable father was 
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the choking gurgle made by the gasping 
victim. In an instant he was kneeling on the 
bed, and had unclasped the cruel hand ; but 
the boy was black, and gave tokens of life 
only in convulsive struggles. Mr. TresilUan 
ran down with him in his arms to the kitchen, 
calling for hot water. 

"A fit — a, convulsive fit! Haste, haste! 
he may yet be saved ! " And at length 
Wilfred was reUeved by seeing the respira- 
tion return to the heaving breast, and a more 
natural colour to the livid face. 

Yes, it was, he said, a fit ; but he was 
determined that the child should not be ex- 
posed to a recurrence of such a seizure, and he 
took the infant himself away in his carriage, 
and deposited him in the care of a cottager 
who had a young infant of her own, and on 
whose nutriment for the babe he could confide. 
Not till the child was in safety did he think 
of the mother. She was mad, evidently, and 
the hands that had been raised to murder her 
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infant, might destroy her own life. He re- 
turned, and desired her maid to obtain addi- 
tional nurses, that her mistress might never 
be left ; saying that suckUng her child had 
weakened her so much as to endanger her 
health, consequently he had removed it. He 
said nothing of the true cause of the act, and 
the maid thought he was a brute, as he ever 
had been to her mistress, to take the infant 
from her. The loss, though inevitable under 
the circumstances, was disastrous in its effect 
on Mabel's senses. She became imgovernable 
in her actions, and requiring restraint; the 
medical attendant believed her to be suffering 
from a delirium which would pass away when 
a few days had elapsed, and deprecated the 
absence of the infant, to whose sudden sepa- 
ration from the bosom of the mother he attri- 
buted the violence of the symptoms. Mr. 
Tresillian bore the reproach, and said nothing. 
His mind was racked by ceaseless anxiety 
about Sabina, of whose health he heard daily. 
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and never any improved account. He had 
sent her a beautiful bouquet of flowers, and 
old Susan, thinking to please her poor young 
mistress, had placed them in her room in 
a large blue jug, on Mrs. Cleverly's piano. 
Sabina saw them when she first awoke 
fi-om her sleep, and her intellects were clear. 
She saw the flowers she most preferred 
clustered together by some skilful hand. 

"The gentleman from Tregear brought 
those, miss," said Susan. '' Ain't they 
beauties 1 '* 

" Take them away, Susan ; they make my 
head ache, the perfume is so overpowering, 
and the colours are too bright for my eyes. 
Take them away at once.'' 

And Susan pitied her young mistress for 
being so fanciful, and carried away the dis- 
graced flowers to Mr. Rock's sitting-room, 
where Mr. TresiUian saw them next day when 
he caUed with a self-invented message from 
his mother ; and hearing Mr. Rock's state- 
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mffBZ. zt3tZ ci^ ELS»e had said the perfome was 
tiuo OTeqr-owenc^ he understood that his gift 
vas rejeccei br Sahina, 

The f«:or giri vas haunted by the dread 
that her nude should find ont the fauct of Mr. 
Tr^iQian s oatrage* and should demand satis- 
facdoQ in the war then common for less 
injuries than those Sabina had sustained. It 
seemed unlikely that such a fsurt could be 
concealed, and whenerer Mr. Bock was out of 
her sight or her hearing, she grew nenrous 
and partly delirious. So the old man, with 
tears of tenderness in his eyes, gave himself 
up to sit idly by her bed, whilst she slept with 
her hand clasping his— a sleep so light and 
unrefreshmg that she started up when he 
made the slightest effort to release it. 

The townspeople hearing from Mr. Dent 
that Sabina was likely to die, forgot their 
jealousy of a person no longer likely to excite 
any, and felt concern and pity for one passing 
away so young. So the butcher sent her a 
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present of a nice fresh sweetbread, because 
he thought "the poor young thing might 
fiincy a bit, if it was well cooked ; not that 
he supposed that old woman they called 
Susan could do much. Why, they didn't buy 
a joint more than once a fortnight ! So she 
could have no practice. His missus should 
have dressed it with pleasure, only he was 
afraid of oflfending the old gentleman.^' 

The lawyer, Mr. Grinde, who was a sports- 
man, sent a couple of wild ducks to Miss 
Sabina, and Mrs. Cressy a basket of beautiful 
apples, just such as the young lady hked, she 
knew; and, as it was near Christmas now, 
'* apples were apples,^' a speech which Sabina 
had often heard without understanding, as she 
knew not how they could very well be any- 
thing else at any period of the year after the 
blossoms had fallen from the young stems. 

One day, sad at heart and weary, Sabina 
lay still and contemplated Mrs. Cleverly's 
piano against the wall at the foot of her bed. 
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" Why did you bring the piano up here, 
uncle 1 ^' she said. " Were you tired of it ? " 

Mr. Rock cleared his throat. 

" Ahem, my dear, yes. I thought it would 
be a little treat, you know, to you to have it 
in your own room.'' 

" Very kind of you, uncle," Sabina replied, 
languidly, and closed her eyes again ; but she 
was a shade better, her uncle thought, or she 
would not have observed it, and the old 
Lieutenant was comforted. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

** But now the fulness of its failure makes 
My spirit fearless ; and despair grows bold. 
My brow beneath its sad self-sorrow aches." 

Owen Meredith. 

When the fever incidental to MabeFs state 
had subsided, the violence of her mania 
abated ; but the prevailing idea still existed 
in her mind — a love of her infant, and a 
determination to show that love, by destroying 
his life before sin could deform the blossom 
which she hoped would in its innocence 
bloom eternally in heaven. If he lived, she 
saw in him a reduplication of his father, — 
careless, unscrupulous, and sinful. The last 
act of Wilfred's life, with which she had 
become cognisant, had filled her with the 
greatest horror of his conduct, and terror lest 
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his disposition should live again in her 
child. 

Her attendants were kind and attentive, 
and Mabel knew that if she were to escape, 
it must bo by the simulation of the greatest 
composure. With the wonderful sagacity ex- 
liibited by the insane, she became outwardly 
placid in her manner, and grew 'quietly cheer- 
ful She was no longer disturbed by visits 
from her husband, who was not attracted to 
the house now that his infant was no longer 
there, and who was satisfied by hearing from 
time to time that Mrs. TresilUan was progress- 
ing favourably, without a personal interview. 
Indeed, as the father became more and more 
wrapped up in his infant, his feeUngs towards 
Mabel became intensified from indifierence to 
hatred. He knew this to be unjust, but 
memory ever presented to him her face, usu- 
ally so statuesque and placid, with a look of 
stern determination, which seemed foreign to 
her character, bending over the infant with a 
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cruel glitter in her blue eyes, and her white, 
soft hand grasping the little helpless throat 
He rode daily to the cottage of the woman in 
whose care he had placed the child, and dis- 
mounted to impress a kiss on the little un- 
conscious brow. His mother's hatred had 
endeared that helpless morsel to the father, 
whose fortunate interference had saved his 
life, and who had thereby obtained additional 
claims on his love. 

Mabel was resolved to escape — ^to escape 
and find her infant, and finish the work she 
had begun. When she had arrived at Carlew 
she had money, and this she now remembered. 
Mr, Tresillian, on suspicion of his valet's 
treachery, had dismissed him, and he had 
married MabeFs maid, who had consequently 
left her mistress ; but Mabel seemed to have 
transferred her preference to one of the 
nurses hired to attend her, and nothing was 
thought of the departure of her favourite 
servant. 
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The nurse slept in the room next to MabeVs, 
and usually retired to rest at ten o'clock. 

The weather was inclement, and the snow 
on the ground. One moming Kabel saw a 
boy occupied in sweeping a path from the 
entrance to the garden-gate. She wrote a 
note, ordering from the next town a post- 
chaise, to be in the stable-yard at eleven 
o'clock the following night, and gave the boy 
a shilling to post it. 

The nurse liked bottled ale much, but hot 
brandy-and-water more. Mabel had often 
vexed her by her refusal to accept the 
tempting stimulant, the partaking of which 
would have given an excuse for the nurse's 
indulgence in the same beverage. 

After supper was concluded on the fol- 
lowing night, and a tumbler and a half of 
strong ale had been imbibed, Mabel expressed 
a desire to taste brandy-and-water hot with 
sugar, which the nurse had often assured her 
would " get up her strength nice/' 
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'^Make it strong, nurse, or I shall not 
fancy it/' she said. 

And the nurse made it according to her 
own notions of strength, which were liberal. 

" Ah ! what nasty stuflF ! It takes away 
my breath!*' said the young Quaker lady. 
"Tis a pity to waste it. You had better 
drink it yourself, nurse.'' The nurse drank 
it, and was glad when her mistress had 
hurried to bed, and she had liberty to follow 
her example. 

Mabel waited till she heard a prolonged 
succession of snores in the ante-room, and 
then she listened till she became aware, from 
distant sounds, that the postchaise she had 
ordered was approaching the stable-yard. 
With trembling hands she opened the ward- 
robe which contained her bonnet and shawl, 
and with some of her money carefully hidden 
in her bosom, and the rest more accessibly 
placed in her pocket, she undid one of the 
drawing-room windows, and stepping out on 
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the lawn she went to meet the carriage, and 
had entered it, with a bundle of linen she had 
collected for her flight, before she remembered 
that she knew not where the infant she 
sought had been deposited. 

She had, however, no power of seeking him 
whilst she remained at Carlew watched by 
her attendants. She determined, therefore, to 
drive to a little village called Calcuik, about a 
mile and a half from the town of Trevedra, 
where she might remain quietly, and consider 
what course to adopt in the future. She felt 
convinced that the nurse would not discover 
her absence for twelve hours, and that, when 
discovered, she would do nothing without con- 
sulting Mr. Tresillian, which could not take 
place till he called at Carlew, as he had left 
no address for letters to be sent after him. 

Thus Mabel counted on some considerable 
time for the carrying out her plans, and was 
not mistaken. She arrived at the small 
public-house, which was the only home she 
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could claim for the present, and dismissed the 
chaise. It was lonely enough, but she begged 
to remain in the bed-room, because there was 
only one public room for all the guests, those 
being the miners and labourers of the neigh- 
bourhood. She had often looked idly on this 
small dwelling as the waggon had passed it, 
whilst conveying her family and herself to 
the Friends* meeting on first day. She re- 
membered them all — ^her rosy sisters, her 
grave mother, her sweet-tempered, placid 
father. She longed to see them once again. 
There was no truth, no godliness out of the 
pale of the Society of Friends. Their tran- 
quillity, their sobriety, their truthfulness in 
word and deed, all impressed her memory, 
and melted her heart towards her own family. 
It was very sad to be within a mile and a 
half, and not to be with them. She was very 
dull in that hot, close, small-windowed room, 
and Mabel, whose ideas of cleanliness were, 
like those of all Friends, exceedingly nice, was 
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shocked by the aght and the odour of all the 
house. In going to Mr. Tresillian she had 
exchanged from comfort to huany — ^now, she 
felt as if she had sank into squalid poyerty. 
In her variable mind the thought of her hus- 
band, and the idea of yiolence to her in£uit 
faded away, and an unspeakable longing to 
see her family took possession of her. 

She would wait till evening — evening came 
now at four o'clock, when daylight fsided 
from the grey snow-containing clouds ; snow 
was on the ground, too, and there would be 
few travellers abroad. She went out at that 
hour, and walked to the town of Trevedra. 
How familiar all the houses looked, and the 
names over the shop-doors. Those queer 
Cornish names, in comparison to which those 
of other counties seem common and vulgar. 
Few folks were moving about on that dreary 
winter's afternoon. She walked down Crypt 
Street, and looked at the market garden, over 
which, when a child, she used to spell the 
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announcement that Lucerne vfas for sale 
there, and remembered her unsatisfied wonder 
that Mr. Polperrok, the market gardener, 
should be empowered to sell a Swiss canton, 
of the existence of which she had just learnt 
in the Abb^ Gautier's geography. Like many 
children, Mabel remained ignorant from being 
too timid to ask for information. She crosses 
the bridge and sees old Betty, the water- 
woman — ^waterman she might almost have 
been called in her masculine hat, light nan- 
keen jacket and petticoat, and hoarse voice. 
Her face is wrinkled, like one of the old 
women painted by Myeris, and looking at 
Mabel she recognised her, and her wicked 
old blue eyes twinkled ; for she laughed in- 
ternally to think how often she had rowed 
Luke Snow and ladies of loose life and 
conversation, down to the woods of Polperro 
to spend summer-days. The weather was 
against such freaks now, but a debauch at 
a small public-house down the river was 
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less known and less talked about than it 
would have been in the town itself. 

Merry parties went out on that tidal river, 
and the old woods re-echoed with the glee — 

" A boat, a boat unto the ferry, 
And well go over and be merry. 
To laugh and quaff and drink old sherry." 

Old Betty knew the air quite well, and 
often rose from her bed and pushed off her 
boat, on hearing the summons to convey the 
revellers to and from the romantic shore. 

Mabel hastened on, passed the beautiful 
church by the old Church Lane, through an- 
other street, passed some poor habitations, 
till she got to the leat. She crossed the 
bridge, slippery and unsafe from frost and 
snow, and saw the mill-wheel, a beautiful 
incrustation of icicles. She was intensely 
cold — every sight was cold. She was near 
her father's garden now — she wondered if 
the garden-gate was locked. She stood be- 
hind a buttress of the wall where she had 
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concealed herself on the night when she first 
saw Tresillian. Presently she heard a wheel 
scraping over the hard gravel, the door 
opened, and the gardener wheeled out a bar- 
rowful of stones and rubbish, to deposit it 
on the opposite side of the road. Whilst he 
was mtent on tilting it, Mabel entered the 
door, and concealed herself under the snow- 
laden evergreens, whilst the man unsuspi- 
ciously passed her, and relocked the gate. 

The Snow family had not been prosperous 
in Mabel's absence. It was true that their 
wealth was increasing rather than diminished, 
but they had been " tried," Mrs. Snow said. 
Every small ruffle on the surface of her life 
was " a trial," sent with the purpose of adding 
to the lustre of her virtue. 

Mabel's conduct was a bitter grief both to 
her maternal love and her feelings, as re- 
garded her position amongst Friends. She 
had taken a high hand in all their meetings, 
had promulgated severe codes of discipline, 
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and was supposed to have brought up a model 
fannly on model principles. 

About Mabel's defection as little was said by 
them as possible. It was a tender subject^ and 
avoided at all the meetings, monthly and quar- 
terly. Mrs. Snow felt the silence Uke a dead 
weight on her heart. 

Before their return home, and after Mabel 
had left them, their house had been broken 
into, and much that was valuable in linen 
and plate had been abstracted. It was against 
the principles of the Friends to prosecute, and 
the loss was submitted to. But other burgla- 
ries were committed where the suflFerers were 
not so quiescent, and the thieves were put 
into prison. Before their trial Polly Best, in 
order to screen one for whom she had a pecu- 
liar regard, declared who were the persons 
whom she had, by her information, enabled to 
enter Mr. Snow's house ; and, utterly careless 
of Luke Snow's feelings, told how frequently 
she had been admitted by night into that 
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hitherto stainless household, and in T^hat 
manner she had managed to undo the &sten- 
ings when her entertainer was sleeping off his 
debauchery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Snow heard, and were ci-ushed 
by the double disgrace. Luke was sent to 
a fiiend^s house in a distant county to board, 
which it was imagined would cut off his con- 
nection from the dissolute men and women 
who had led him away. Having been sensual 
and selfish in one locaUty, they hoped he 
would be pure and well-conducted in another. 
A pitiable delusion ! neither men nor women, 
young or old, are "led away except by the 
disposition to sin in their own natures.^' 
Those naturally wicked may speed the 
downward tendency by associating with the 
depraved, but no good man, woman, youth, 
or maiden, was ever "led away'' into sin. 
There must be the fuel before the fire can be 
Ughted, and evil sparks expire on snow. 

However depressed were the father and 
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mother, they allowed but little to be seen in 
their outward appearance. 

The dinner had been remoyed, and the 
couple sat by the fire in the winter twilight ; 
the simple dessert of apples and nuts in their 
china dishes were reflected in the highly 
polished mahogany dining-table. It was too 
dark for work, too light for candles ; so 
they sat and gazed into the fire, in which the 
newly introduced cannel coal made a sudden 
and fitful blaze, whilst the little Quaker girls 
were trimly peehng the single apple allotted 
to each, with a silver pocket knife, with which 
every child was provided, lest damage should 
accrue to small fingers by the use of steel 
ones. 

To the outside of the window of this room 
Mabel crept, and, placing her face against the 
glass, she shivered and looked in. The home 
she had left had an air of comfort and tran- 
quillity, which she had never valued so much 
before. We all have felt a sensation, almost 
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of envy, in passing the warmly curtained 
and brilliantly lighted home of a stranger, 
when .hurrying sad and weary to our own, 
which we feel will be dull, dark, and cheer- 
less, and probably without the adjuncts of 
wealth, and the attendance of servants, to 
render it alluring on our return. 

How much more attractive was this tran- 
quil dwelling to poor Mabel, who had been so 
tempest-tossed and shipwrecked since she had 
quitted its sterling shelter. She leaned her 
head against the pane of glass and wept. 
The flame of the cannel coal leaped up, 
her face, white and sad, and the tears that 
covered her cheeks, were illuminated by the 
flash, and the youngest girl who saw it all, 
sitting opposite the window, cried, with a 
voice which, seemed to the parents, always 
believing in divine inspiration, to be super- 
natural — 

" Sister Mabel is crying ! ^^ 

Mabel had caught the expression of intelli- 
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gence in the face of her little sister, and had 
removed herself into the shadow before the 
awe, which had fallen both on the father and 
mother, had subsided, and thej had turned 
to inquire what was meant. 

" There ! but there ! ^' said the child ; and 
Mr. Snow left the room, and went tremblingly 
along the passage, and opened the door into 
the garden. 

He saw nothing, and called, " Mabel ! '^ in a 
voice almost inaudible from agitation. There 
was no response, and the cry was repeated 
with an expression of mingled anguish and 
hope still more intense. Then a rustle in 
the bushes, and Mabel threw herself into her 
father's arms, weeping herself, and bathed by 
his tears also. 

" My daughter ! my Mabel ! she was dead 
and is alive again ! she was lost and is 
found ! " 

They brought her to the fire, and chafed 
her numbed fingers, and warmed her frozen 
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feet. All anger had left their hearts T^hen 
they had heard from Miss Den of the wan- 
dering of her intellect, which accounted for 
so much in her conduct otherwise incompre- 
hensible. They were above measure touched 
by seeing that she still retained the garb 
of her sect, though the materials were new 
and of richer texture than she had worn 
when she left home, proving that they had 
been thus fashioned to please her, and not 
worn because she had none other where- 
with to dress herself. 

They were chary of questioning her, fearing 
to overset the tottering brain, by exciting 
painful emotions. 

" Doth thy husband know that thou hast 
returned to the house of thy father 1 '^ her 
mother asked. 

"No-o,'^ was the reply, given with a 
startled look around her, indicative of terror. 

" Dost thou fear him, poor child ? " asked 
Mrs. Snow. 
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" Father ! let me stay with thee," was the 
reply. 

When he was alone with his wife, he 
suggested that it would be better to tell 
Wilfred Tresillian that Mabel was with her 
relatives, both to reassure him as to her 
safety, and in order that he might deal 
gently with her, instead of ordering her 
to return to him. They recognised his 
right to do so as her husband. They 
dared not ask as to the circumstances of 
her journey ; it might have been taken 
with his consent ; it might have been a flight 
from his persecution. So Mr. Snow wrote 
thus : — 

" Wilfred Tresillian, 

" Thy wife Mabel has returned to our 

home ; if it seem good to thee we wish thou 

wouldst permit her to remain with us, for she 
seems to require ministration with a gentle 

hand, to soothe her wandering mind. I write 
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lest thou shouldst be uneasy on finding she 
has left thee. 

" I am, thy correspondent, 

" Walter Snow/' 

To this Mr. T?resilKan answered : — 

" Dear Sir, 

"I am glad to hear of Mrs. Tresillian's 
safety, and that she is in the care of those 
whom she has herself chosen to minister to 
her comfort, and I beg that no expense may 
be spared to procure her the best medical 
attendance which her state may require, for 
which you may hold me responsible. 

" I remain, your obedient servant, 

" Wilfred Trbsillian.'' 



CHAPTER IX. 

" Thon hast deceived an honest heart, whose strong 
And trusting faith reluctantly is broken ; 

Yet lingers love, although respect be gone, 
Cherished like memory of some kind word spoken, 

By hearts now coldly tutored to forget, 
Or as the skies retain their glowing light, 
The sun's reflection when his orb is set." 

We leave Mabel in such tranquillity as her 
sad circumstances pennit, and return to the 
sick-bed of Sabina. 

Like the Queen of Carthage, like all un- 
happy creatures who are disappointed in 
love, she loathed the light of day. It was 
irksome to her to watch the line of sunshine 
as it passed over the opposite wall. " Her 
days were days of vanity,^^ i.e., of false images 
— things unreal — and wearisome nights were 
appointed unto her. She could not rest 
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mthout stealing out^ as if impelled by some 
spell, to see once or twice during the night 
that her uncle was safe in his bed. She 
thought he would have found out the truth 
about Mr. Tresillian, would steal away and 
fight a duel, and be wounded or killed for 
her sake, or wound or kill her lover. She 
could not conceal from herself that she loved 
Mr. Tresillian with all the passion and ten- 
derness of which her nature was capable ; 
yet she recoiled from the treachery with 
which he had treated her, and shrank from 
the contemplation of such baseness. 

" How could she hate the crime, yet keep the sense ? 
How loathe the offender, yet detest the offence ?" 

She wished she could forget him, and tried 
to turn her thoughts to other subjects. The 
wreck, the Abbey Farm, the coast at Saint 
Eve ; but over-riding them all was the image 
of Mabel Snow — ^Mabel Tresillian, the lawful 
wife of the man she felt she had been loving 
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since her childhood, without being conscious 
how deeply her affections had taken root. 
Mabel Snow it was who occupied con- 
sciously the place she longed to fill — ^Mabel 
Snow, the playmate of her childish hours, 
when she had stayed at Trevedra with the 
family, who had pitied her destitute con- 
dition, and been kind to her. Why should 
she not have loved him? How could she 
help loving him ? How cruel it was to play 
with her attachment as he had done ! How 
kind Lady Sarah had always been to her! 
In what a fool's paradise she had lived at 
Tregear. He could not have loved her? 
Love does not seek the disgrace, the destruc- 
tion of its object. She would forget him ; — 
and overcome by bodily weakness she turned 
away and wept. 

" Would the days never pass ? '' Here 
was Susan with a tray. " What ! only one 
o'clock ? Pheasant ? '' 

" Yes, Miss ; a beautiful brace, sent yester- 
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day from Lady Sarah, with her compli- 
ments." 

" Oh, Susan ; I can't eat it. Take it to 
my uncle. I wish some one would tell them 
not to send the nasty things. I hate flowers 
and grapes, and game, and everything." 

Sabina felt like a disappointed legatee, to 
whom the heir sends a present of a hundred 
pounds to console him for the loss of a 
hundred thousand. 

She had no wish to get up ; no spirit to 
employ herself Mr. Dent told her she must 
make an effort, she would be better for 
getting up. He brought a song for her to 
try for him. " She must be partly dressed, 
and there was the piano quite handy. He 
should look in in the evening. Miss 'Melia 
Cressy sang it beautifully.'' Sabina smiled 
faintly. She did not care who sang and who 
did not ; but she let Susan draw on her stock- 
ings, having nearly toppled over once in the 
effort to do so herself, and was partly dressed 
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and wrapped in her dressing gown, and seated 
at the old piano. Her fingers were very 
faint and feeble over the keys, and they hit 
random notes at first, but at length they 
recovered some of their cunning, and her 
feeble voice murmured rather than sang the 
air, whilst her fingers fell on the chords of the 
accompaniment. Mr. Rock came and listened 
silently, and thanked heaven for his child's 
amendment, looking forward to the day when 
he should have the triumph of leading her 
into the sitting-room, and showing her the 
new grand piano. 

Mr. Dent prided himself on his craft. The 
next day a difficult piece of instrumental 
music was brought, of which he professed 
himself utterly unable to understand the flute 
accompaniment if Miss Rock was not kind 
enough to play the concerto. 

" Ah ! what a pity this piano cannot do 
justice to it. It wants the additional keys." 

Mr. Rock looked on with an air of satis* 
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faction. The unseen, unheard blessmg down- 
stairs, had every added improvement of which 
pianos were then considered capable. Sabina 
promised to study the concerto. She had, 
poor girl, the feeling always found to be 
illusory, that the doctor would charge less in 
his great bill at the end of the illness, if the 
patient was gentle and obliging, and not 
given to worry him by irritating claims on 
his time and attention, or complaints of the 
nastiness of his drugs. 

My own impression is, that they alwasy 
charge more, from the idea that if patients 
are meek they are helpless, and may be easily 
trampled on. The gouty gentleman who 
flings his crutch at the head of his doctor, or 
the peevish old woman, who has him waked 
from his first sleep, to declare she is attacked 
by cholera, when she had dined on goose- 
berry tart — ^these are the folks who obtain 
most attention at the smallest rate of charge. 

However, Sabina's experience was small, 
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and her dread of the bill great, for her uncle's 
sake ; so she worked away at the difficult 
crashing concerto of Griffin in three sharps, till 
she came to the pathetic air, so wonderfully 
arranged that beauty is added where it seemed 
impossible to beautify the original, and on to the 
brilliant rondo at the end. It was strange how 
she recovered her strength in this occupation. 
She would get well quicker yet if she could 
be tempted into the air, Mr. Dent said, but 
Sabina fought against going down-stairs. She 
knew there was a chance of Mr. Tresillian's 
calling, and as her uncle would as soon 
have signed his name to a deliberate false- 
hood, as have ordered Susan to say, " Not at 
home,'' she knew there was no escape for 
her if he did call. Had she tried to get up- 
stairs, she would have met him in the passage. 
Mr. TresiUian, however, felt that there was 
now no excuse, as Sabina was getting well, for 
his calling daily, so he contrived to find out 
what progress she was making towards per- 
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feet health, by sending for Mr. Dent to attend 
a groom boy, whom his horse had kicked 
in the leg. The bruise was nothing. The 
parents were not disturbed by it ; but the 
tender-hearted master was determined to 
have the best advice, and sent for Mr. Dent 
from Deepindale accordingly. He was in the 
seventh heaven of rapture. His talents were 
at length appreciated. He knew he had done 
well in calling attention to himself at that 
celebrated concert. His fortune was made. 

Sabina, finding that Mr. Tresillian ceased 
to call, was glad to escape from the confine- 
ment of her room ; and one morning before 
one o*clock, she dressed herself, and asked for 
her uncle's arm to walk down stairs. " Wait 
a minute ! wait a minute ! my dear, till I 
have been down and seen the doors are all 
shut,^' said the artful veteran, who in reality 
was fumbling to find the key, which had sunk 
into the recesses of his capacious pocket. 
There it was at last, and with shaking hands 
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he unlocked it, and erected the music-stand, 
and placed the music-stool, and then, stand- 
ing back, he shaded his eyes from the sun- 
shine to see the effect. 

" Yes, nothing could be better," he thought, 
and he went up, with a glow on his old 
weather-beaten face, to bring his child to see 
the much-prized purchase. 

Sabina came down very slowly, for she felt 
giddy from the unusual exertion, and her 
knees bent under her. Her uncle placed his 
arm round her waist, and led her into the 
room, making a full stop before the grand 
piano. 

Sabina gave a little cry, and then burst 
into tears. She understood all the love, all 
the sacrifice involved in such a gift, and 
I doubt whether its magnitude did not pro- 
duce more pain than pleasure in her mind. 
The old Lieutenant at first was shocked by 
those tears, but attributed them to bodily 
weakness, which made them indications of 
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pleasure, which otherwise would have been 
shown in smiles — ^for smiles indeed succeeded 
them— and expressions of pleasure and grati- 
tude were precipitated one over another, till 
the old man^s heart was full, and he almost 
wept too. 

"What an old fool I am, child ! As Shak- 
speare makes a young girl say somewhere, 
' I am a fool to weep at what I'm glad of/ 
You will get well now, quite, my darUng, and 
sing to me, the * Heaving of the Lead,' and 
' The Lizard Lights,' and ' Sweet Poll of Ply- 
mouth/ We shall be so happy, my dear ! " 

" A pair of friends, thongli she was young, 
And he was seventy-two.'* 

Some days after, when Sabina considered 
herself quite strong again, a note was brought 
to her from the great house, with a tremen- 
dously black border. Sabina recognised 
Lady Sarah's hand in the superscription ; 
but some terror, lest anything should have 
happened to Mr. Tresillian, made her tremble 
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in tearing the paper round the seal — a large 
seal with a widow's lozenge, as was the 
fashion in those bygone days. 
The letter was as follows : — 

"My dear Sabina, 

" I am sure you will sympathise with 
me in the great loss I have sustained by the 
death of my dearest Robert, of which a 
courier has just apprised me. Wilfred started 
immediately to the seat of his late brother, as 
of course much painfid business must devolve 
on him with regard to the funeral. I can 
scarcely see what I write, my eyes are so 
swollen with weeping. I have a great deal 
to think about, my dear, and really if your 
uncle could spare you to come over, I should 
like you to be here to support my spirits, at 
the trying moment when the people come 
from town to bring my mourning, when the 
benefit of your taste in the selection I must 
make will be the greatest assistance to me. 
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"I hope your uncle does not attribute 

your serious illness to any want of care on 

my part during your last visit. You shall 

not travel except in my own carriage this 

time, for I daresay that nasty postchaise was 

damp and mouldy ^ or let in the water, which 

accounts for it all. So pray induce Mr. Rock 

to spare you, if you can come without much 

inconvenience to him or risk to your own 

health. 

" Yours sincerely, 

"Sarah Trelusa/' 

Sabina gave the note to her uncle. He 
was pleased at the consideration expressed on 
his account, and flattered that Sabina had 
been thought of by her ladyship in all her 
troubles. Probably, the kind-hearted veteran 
gave her credit for more feeling than she 
really possessed, and thought the difficulty in 
the choice of mourning arose chiefly from her 
anxiety how to show her respect in choosing 
the deepest. 
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" You must go, Sabina, it seems to me/' 
he said, meditatively. 

" Oh ! uncle, do you think so ? I had 
so much rather not. You see, I cannot get 
away when I like, being dependent on Lady 
Sarah for her carriage.^' 

" That is true, my dear ; but she may be 
a good friend to you in the future, when, 
when" — but the unselfish old man did not 
like to pain his niece by suggesting when she 
would be so useful. 

" I will go, uncle, if you think I must ; but 
I am not so well able to walk as I was, and 
the weather is so very cold and dreary." 

" No ; you must not return every day to 
see me. You can go for a week, and then 
come back for good. Let Lady Sarah under- 
stand that before you go." 

" Yes ; and, as her ladyship only wants 
me in Mr. Tresillian^s absence, I can return 
sooner if he returns before the expiration of 
the week." 
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"True, my dear. Remember, you must 
not call him Mr. Tresillian any more ; he is 
Lord Trelusa now/* 

" Yes ; I had forgotten that he succeeds to 
the title/' observed Sabina. 

When Sabina, on the following day, reached 
Tregear, she was ushered up to the lad/s 
dressing-room, in which the shutters were 
half-closed.^ Lady Sarah greeted her in a 
plaintive voice, and passed her deUcate hand- 
kerchief over her beautiful eyes, and then 
kissed Sabina kindly and set to work on the 
business in hand, having summoned a young 
woman arrived from town and her own woman 
to assist at the deliberation. 

Her ladyship had more opinion of Sabina^s 
judgment than of her own, or that of the 
milliner or her own maid. Wilfred had said 
"that girFs taste is perfect," and Wilfred 
must know. Sabina was glad to be of service, 
and admiring the still beautiful daughter of 
the Earl of Canonbury sincerely, she took 
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pleasure in seeing the dazzling fairness of her 
shoulders and full bust set off by the deep- 
ness of the non-reflecting black texture of 
her dresses. 

When all the orders were given, and the 
patterns tried on, and retried, and decided 
on. Lady Sarah dismissed every one but 
Sabina, and taking her softly to a drawer in 
a wardrobe, she said, wiping her eyes— 

"My dear, mournings are so dreadfully 
long — twelve months for a son ! However, 
no one shall ever say I did not do my duty 
to the poor boy, and I must say black is 
becoming to a fair skin ; but, as I was going 
to observe, my dear, here are two lovely silks 
— a blue and a pink. I was just going to 
have them made up for dinner dresses, and 
there is a brown gros de Naples for a 
morning dress. All these will be quite out 
of fashion before twelve months are over, 
and so I will give them to you, if you will 
accept them. I should like to see you in 
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them, my dear, since I cannot wear them 
myself." 

Sabina suggested that her ladyship might 
keep them, as there was nothing about the 
patterns of the silks likely to bear date ; but 
her patroness assured her that she should 
loathe the sight of them if she kept them 
by her, and Sabina could not do better than 
to take them in the same spirit as they were 
ofifered. 

The girl did not object to the present. 
She had been assured by Lady Sarah that 
the work she had accomplished on the veil 
was worth a hundred pounds, by doing which 
she had saved her friend that sum, so she did 
not care to refuse what the lady meant as a 
kindness. She did not care much for the 
costly silks, and meditated whether she could 
dispose of them in some way to pay Mr. 
Dent's bill for attendance during her illness. 

Sabina, though treated with the greatest 
kindness by her hostess, pined for her home. 
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She felt she had lost ground in the command 
of her mind since her return to Tregear. 
The discussion of chromatic scales, and occa- 
sional and unexpected discords revolving into 
concords, with Mr. Dent, had driven out in 
some degree the thought of her unprincipled 
lover ; but at Tregear she saw his daily letter 
to his mother every morning on the break- 
fast table. Every book, every flower, every 
garden path, reminded her of him-— of some 
circumstance which was linked with his re- 
membrance. In the library, he had taken 
down and left on the table, the then newly- 
published volume of " Rokeby," to show her 
the outlaw's song, and to inquire jestingly 
whether she would follow the example of 
" The Lady on the Turret High.'' This led 
them to Prior's version of " The Nut-brown 
Maid,'* and Lord Trelusa had repeated those 
charming lines, containing the question of 
Henry, with a tone of tenderness which in- 
creased the exquisite melody of the poet — 
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" Bid'st thou bat purpose to embark with me 
On the smooth surface of the summer sea, 
And to forsake the bark and seek the shore 
When the wind rises and the billows roar ? " 

She remembered the love and the inquiry 
blended in his eyes, which she then could not 
understand. Now, the meaning supplied by 
subsequent facts was a painful one ; it was a 
tentative question, for the purpose of seeing 
how she would take the situation for which 
he intended her— that of his mistress. 

It was so hard to hate him when she loved 
him so dearly ; yet she loathed his treachery 
with all the revulsion of an honest heart. The 
weather was bitter outside the house, but in 
the hot-houses summer still bloomed. They 
had stood there imder the tangles of the pas- 
sion flower, and he had playfully twisted one 
of the long branches, laden with its yellow 
pods and starry blossoms, round her head as 
a wreath, without detaching it from its stem, 
and said she was imprisoned by passion, and 
could not be released. She had undone the 
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garland carefully, but could not replace the 
long, twisted creeper, from which the small 
tendrils had been separated. The flower, 
removed from its support, hung sadlj, with 
retroverted leaves, looking pale and dis- 
hevelled. Here it was as they had left it 
that morning when they had been so happy. 

" I knew not I was walking on a volcano," 
said the girl to herself. 

He had climbed upon one of the stages of 
the hot-house to take down the pitcher plant, 
a specimen of which Sabina had never before 
seen. He had dipped his fingers in the fluid 
in its cup, on her saying that it might serve 
as a font to the fairies, and flung some of the 
drops over her brow, saying that he baptised 
her afresh by the name of Sabina Tresillian. 

She had been unwise, she felt, to dare 
all these memories by her visit to Tre- 
gear, though she did not exactly see hov 
she could have avoided coming. He coul 
not return before the funeral of the late lor 
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and consequently she should have at least a 
week or ten days clear. At the expiration 
of the week Lady Sarah entreated her to stay 
till aflber the funeral, driving into Deepindale 
herself to prefer her request to Mr. Rock. 
The old man was overwhelmed with confu- 
sion at such an honour, and consented before 
he knew what he said. He did not, however, 
wish to recall it. It pleased his old Tory 
notions that his niece should live in society 
so refined, and so far above any he could 
procure for her in Deepindale. 

"The child was getting quite womanly," 
he thought ; " folks will be falling in love 
with her soon — not yet though" (with a 
saving thought of comfort) — " she is so very 
young ; and Lord Trelusa knows she is quite 
a child.'' 
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CHAPTER X. 

"To snbdae th' unconquerable mind. 
To make one reason have the same effect 
Upon all apprehensions ; to force this 
Or this man, jnst to think as thou and I do ? 
Impossible ! unless the souls which differ 
like human faces were alike in alL" — ^Dbtden. 

Before the time could elapse which would 
enable Lord Trelusa to reach Trege»r after 
the funeral, Sabina returned home. Lady 
Sarah shed a tear or two from her beautiful 
blue eyes as she said good-bye, declared 
she had been of the greatest comfort to her 
in her affliction, and placed a fifty-pound note 
in her hand. She had not meant to get rid 
of her obhgation to Sabina by the gift of the 
silk dresses only. 

" Don't scruple to have it, my dear. Buy 
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something for that dear old man at home ; 
say that I gave it to him, but you know what 
would please him best. I have plenty of 
money always. I do not want it. Trelusa 
will be wonderfully rich now." And a quiet 
look of satisfaction settled on her face ; for 
her eldest son had been plain in his person, 
coarse in his manners, and degraded in his 
habits, besides being undutiful to herself No 
wonder that she thought her youngest the 
perfection of a gentleman, and the very best 
son who had ever lived. 

Soon after his brother's funeral. Lord 
Trelusa received the following letter, ad- 
dressed to "Wilfred Tresillian, commonly 
called Lord Trelusa :'* — 

"Wilfred Tresillian, 

" It seemeth good to me, and also to 
my wife Rachel, to have some communing 
with thee on a subject which must be as im- 
portant to thee as to us ; and if it seemeth 
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fit to thee^ be pleased to call at the house of 

my sister-in-law in Street, by name 

Jane Den, when, if thou art there at one of 
the clock, we shall be ready to receive thee. 
*' I am, thy correspondent, 

"Walter Snow/' 

The object of seeing him in London rather 
than in Cornwall was to avoid any collision 
between Mabel and her husband, as he sur- 
mised, ^yhich might have disturbed her mind. 

When he reached the house, nothing seemed 
changed, either outside or inside. The same 
gaunt maid ushered him up-stairs, and in the 
same room in the same places sat Walter and 
Rachel Snow, and Jane Den. Fifteen months 
had passed since he had gone thither to de- 
mand the hand of Mabel in marriage, and 
how much of disturbance to him and distress 
to others had arisen since ! 

He sat down, the servant having placed a 
chair before she left the room ; and he waited 
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for his father or mother-in-law to begin the 
conference ; but heavy sighs, first from one 
Friend, and then from another, were all he 
could hear for the first few minutes. 

"'Tis lucky Tm not in a hurry, or these 
folks would drive me distracted,^' said the 
young lord, mentallj*. 

Eachel Snow first began to speak. 

" Thou art here, Wilfred Tresillian, in the 
same room and with the same persons thou 
didst meet fifteen months and twelve days 
ago. Thou hast controverted our wishes, and 
taken from us our daughter since that day ; 
and has thy heart been lighter, and thy spirit 
more glad, because thou didst take thy own 
pleasure, and lured a simple girl into thy 
snare ? I believe if thou wert to tell the 
truth, thou wouldst say that thy heart is 
heavy with the weight of a great care." 

"Are you aware, madam,'^ said Wilfred, 
•* of the circumstances which led to my meet- 
ing your daughter? It was to shield her 
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brother that she wished all the past to be 
concealed ; but as without any act of mine 
you are, as I am informed, aware of all your 
son's conduct, you can receive no greater pain 
than he has abready inflicted. I saw your 
daughter first outside the gate of your garden, 
striving to induce your son, who had a prosr 
titute on his arm, and was exceedingly drunk, 
to return to the house. She was insulted — 
your pure-minded, delicate daughter — by his 
inebriated companions, and in defending her 
I was struck and wounded in the fece. At 
her request I followed the misguided j'oung 
man, and some hours later two of my servants 
picked him up insensible in the road, and 
carried him to his bed at your house. His state 
of insensibility gave me serious apprehensions 
as to his life. I remained with him all night, 
nursing him with care which he did not de- 
seiTe, and your daughter was gratefiil. We 
loved — she, probably, for the first time — and 
her love, I need hardly say, was truer and 
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purer than my own ; yet I meant well by her, 
and on your son bringing that woman at 
night into your house, I avowed my intention 
of making Mabel my wife, and as her future 
husband insisted that no insult should be 
offered to her. I demanded her hand of you 
in marriage, as an honourable man should. 
You received my proposition with scofling and 
expressions little short of insult. I gave way 
to your wishes, and saw nothing and heard 
nothing of Mabel, after I had told her that for 
a week I should consider myself boimd to act 
by any suggestion of hers, till at the expira- 
tion of some considerable time she came to 
me in the middle of the night, agitated and 
distressed, and threw herself on my protec- 
tion. I did that which I felt was due to her 
purity — that which few young men, whose 
Kves have not been conducted on the strictest 
principles of morality, would have done — I 
married her. I gave her a commodious house 
and a command of money ample for every 
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want or wish. I should have been an attached 
husband, as I ever was a tender one, but she 
repulsed every attention, because she could 
not prevail on me to adopt the tenets of the 
sect in which she was educated. The prospect 
of her bearing me a child was an additional 
source of disquiet and grief to her. She 
wished, whatever might be its sex, that it 
should be educated as one of the Society of 
Friends. The child was born, and a few 
days subsequently '^ (and here the father be- 
came pale and spoke low) " she grasped the 
little helpless infant by the throat, and but 
for my stronger hand, which unclasped those 
murderous fingers, she would have strangled 
my son. I took the child and placed it in safe 
keeping. She will never see him again.'* 

A groan burst from the breast of each 
parent of Mabel when they heard for the first 
time the terrible proof of her insanity, of 
which they had known the existence for six- 
teen months, but had not suspected that it 
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had evinced itself in a manner so frightful. 
They sat some time in silence, not doubting 
the truth of the account given them by Lord 
Trelusa, but overwhelmed by grief and con- 
cern at the facts stated. 

At length Mr. Snow spoke. 

" I have no doubt, friend Wilfred, that the 
poor girl's brain had been disturbed by the 
too great responsibility with which we in- 
vested her, in leaving the cares of a family on 
one so young ; but our eyes were holden, that 
we should not see the misconduct of that un- 
happy youth. 

"Our object in meeting thee to-day was 
to suggest to thee that as Mabel showed 
symptoms of mental alienation before thy 
marriage with her, it would be in our power 
to dissolve such marriage in a court of law, 
and this would prevent that which has been 
hanging over us for some time, the disgrace 
of her being excluded from the Society of 
Friends, in consequence of her marriage with 
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one not of that sect. Of course it would 
simplify matters very much if thou didst 
not raise any legal objections to such a 
course/^ 

He was silent and looked at Lord Trelusa, 
whom astonishment rendered speechless. 

" Good heavens ! Mr. Snow. What grounds 
have you to go on ? How can you prove my 
wife to have been insane, when the first 
symptoms came on after her confinement 1 " 

" Not the first symptoms, friend. If thou 
wilt interrogate Jane Den, her aunt, thou 
wilt find I have not advanced anything which 
cannot be proved by her evidence, and that 
of her servant." 

Miss Den, with many sighs, told of the 
eccentricity of Mabel's conduct, and of the 
effort she had made to accomplish her self- 
destruction. 

" Why was I not warned of this ? '' was the 
natural question asked by Lord Trelusa. 

" We thought,'' said Mabel's mother, " that 
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her marriage with one whom she greatly loved, 
would probably lead to happy results as 
regarded her sanity, and that if we interfered 
to take her from thee it might precipitate 
the evil we feared would fall on her. It is 
only now that she comes to us broken in 
spirit, and heavy in heart, that we feel we 
would do much to restore her to the fold 
whence she so unhappily strayed, poor 
wounded lamb ! ^' 

" But do you not see,'' said Lord Trelusa, 
« that should your efforts bring forth fruit 
you bastardise my child ? — ^the child whose 
prospects are so fair— who is now the next 
heir to a peerage ? " 

" It is on that very groimd we wish it," 
Said the couple in one breath. "Excuse 
me, Walter Snow," said the more eloquent 
female Friend, as her husband was about to 
speak. " We feel with our dear Mabel od this 
point, and though it was an act of madness 
to attempt the poor infant's life, we think his 
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chance of ultimate happiness would be greater, 
brought up in the Society of Friends, as the 
natural child of Mabel Snow, considering the 
circumstances of her marriage, than if he 
were the person called by men Lord Trelusa, 
educated in the pomps and vanities of the 
world, and habituated to all the sinful lusts 
of the flesh. If everything that a man hath 
will he give for his life, as the scripture says, 
how much more for life eternal. * What will 
a man profit, if he gam the whole world, and 
lose his own soul ? ' " 

Lord Trelusa felt his brain reel with the 
momentousness of the proposition as stated 
by his father and mother-in-law. His feelings 
were mingled, for he loved his little son, and 
could not but feel a pang at the idea of the 
injury he should inflict on him by his assent 
to the wishes of Mabel's parents. 

So differently did the two parties judge. 
Lord Trelusa believed that a mortal injury 
would accrue to his boy should he be de- 
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prived of his peerage. The Snows were 
convinced that he would be lost immortallj 
should he be brought up to hold that worldly 
honour. 

Lord Trelusa begged to take time to con- 
sider the point. This was accorded, but 
Mrs. Snow reminded him that though he 
might delay and embarrass their proceedings, 
he could not prevent their arriving at the 
conclusion desired by Mabel's family. They 
should attain their end, even should he 
oppose them, though at greater loss both of 
time and money. 

To be free, to be able to inthral himself 
again — this time under happier auspices — 
this thought made his eyes flash, and his 
footstep Ught, as he left Miss Den's house. 
He heard from her servant before he left, of 
the effort made by the unhappy Mabel to 
destroy herself, and shuddered when he saw 
the window, from the ledge of which the 
maid had saved her from precipitating her- 
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8el£ Poor Mabel! his conscience was clear 
on that score. He had behaved exceedingly 
well to her. Not one man in a hundred 
would have thus acted under similar circum- 
stances. But Sabinal ah I there he flinched, 
and recoiled from the investigation urged by 
conscience. His mad passion would have 
made him a scoundrel to that darling child. 
But she would forgive him, would naarry him, 
if he could make up his mind to do this 
injustice to his boy. Why should he not? 
It would be done, without him probably. 
How fond his mother seemed of Sabina. The 
daily letters were full of her. " Sabina had 
written her orders for her to her tradesmen. 
Sabina had selected her mourning. Sabina 
had sang to her all the evening like an angeL 
She did not know what she would do when 
Sabina returned to her uncle." He would 
hasten home. He could go now the funeral 
was over. He would go down unexpectedly 
and find her with his mother, and tell her all 
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the truth ahout Mabel ; and she would make 
excuses for him even more than he should 
make for himself — " she loved him so/* She 
had owned that, even when most angry, justly 
angry with him for the deceit he had prac- 
tised upon her. Yet the thought of his boy 
haunted him. Poor Uttle infant ! He loved 
him the more that he had saved his Hfe. He 
thought of feeUng proud of him when he 
grew up; of the personal resemblance to 
himself, which was strong even in those infan- 
tine features ; he thought what his son's career 
in ParUament should be. He would be a 
cleverer, or in any event, a more industrious 
man than himself. He had a boy, an heir, 
which his deceased brother had ever longed for 
in vain, being blessed only by a female pro- 
geny. He might have a score of useless girls 
like his brother, and never again a beautiful 
male infant like his own. Before he sought 
Sabina, he would see the child again. Well ! 
but would not the boy be hai^ppy enough as a 
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broad brim 1 No ; he could not reconcile 
himself to this idea* The boy could only be 
happy and prosperous in the way he thought 
more fortunate. They might take the child 
from him — what then ? 

He knew not how to decide, " and found 
no end in wandering mazes lost ; " but he 
came down to Cornwall with the knowledge 
that he would have to return to London 
immediately. That did not matter. He 
must see the little Wilfred and Sabma. His 
heart bounded at her name, like that of a 
happy bridegroom, expecting a fond welcome 
from the chosen of his heart. It was his 
habit to visit his boy unexpectedly, that he 
might be satisfied as to what treatment he 
received from the nurse, and judge whether 
the scrupulous cleanliness he enforced was 
attended to. 

He found no reason to complain. The in- 
fant was dressed, to the pride and delight of 
his foster-mother, in the most stainless of 
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robes, and the richest of lace caps. A clean 
Mirhite bib was under its chin, and a piece of 
pink flannel covered it with its outward 
folds. 

" Is the baby well, nurse 1 " said the father, 
looking contentedly at its round arms and 
dimpled fingers. 

** Ye-es, sir, that is, my lord ! " 

" What do you mean by ye-es f '' said Wil- 
fi:^d, impatiently. 

"I can't rightly say," said the woman, 
looking puzzled. " The babe sucks well, but 
he never takes no notice, and his mouth hangs 
open, and his head goes sl one side, and he 
can't hold nothing in his hand ! I ne'er 
seed but one so before, and that was a 
natural " 

The father turned pale. 

•* Take good care of him," he said, placing 
an additional fee in the nurse's hand. 

" Gracious heaven ! that grasp on his throat 
made him an idiot ! Everything has united 
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to punish me for having acted honourably 
towards that accursed woman 1 " But he 
repented the adjective as soon as it was 
uttered. '' Poor Mabel ! Well ! 'tis really a 
warning to me never to try for being a good 
man, a character which brings penances so 
peculiarly crushing. I might save myself the 
trouble of thinking about my boy as the 
fixture Lord Trelusa. Quaker or not he will 
never be capable of holding the title/' 

There was comfort, however, in the thought 
of his freedom. He would communicate at 
once with the Snows, and say that he would 
not oppose their wishes. Mabel did not care 
for him, — rather feared and avoided him. She 
would be happier with her own family. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Early, bright, transient, pure as morning dew. 
She sparkled, was exhaled, and went to heaven. " 

Young. 



But a mightier power than that of human 
law was at work to free Mabel from all 
earthly ills. 

She seemed on her return home to fall 
somewhat into her usual habits and occupa- 
tions, but with an indisposition to speak or 
move, even greater than had been the case 
when, in her happiest days, she had ever been 
more tranquil than cheerful. She dropped 
asleep over her book, or needle-work, and 
awoke with a start, with a flushed face and 
dilated pupils. One morning they found her 
unwilling or unable to rise. Her eyes wan- 
dered unconsciously and without speculation 
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from one object to another. She uttered the 
name of her married sister, and then of her 
father. Her &ther came to her bed-side, and 
wept over her ; but she was unconscious of 
pain or sorrow. In a few hours effusion on 
the brain supervened, — and Lord Trelusa 
was a widower. 

It was a consolation to Mrs. Snow that 
Mabel, whose supposed defection from the 
doctrine taught by the Friends had never 
been made public at the quarterly or yearly 
meeting, was buried in the graveyard belong- 
ing to the Quakers' meeting. 

Lord Trelusa's mourning for his brother 
made an alteration of dress unnecessary, and 
made unnecessary also, as he remembered 
with comfort, any communication of the very 
unpleasant story to his mother. 

No delay now ! he would seek his darling, 
and plead his cause successfuUy. He gave a 
half laugh at the notion that it '^ could be 
anything but successful," standing before the 
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large glass in the solitary London drawing- 
room, which reflected the very handsome 
person of a young man of thirty years, fair- 
haired and fresh-looking, a peer of the realm, 
vnth wealth which seemed fabulous. But he 
did Sabina the justice to think that he owed 
more to her love than to any personal or 
adventitious advantages. 

He was disappointed on arriving at Tre- 
gear to find Lady Sarah alone. 

^'Miss Rock has returned home, I sup- 
pose ? '' 

" Yes," said the lady, with a gentle sigh, 
^* She is so fond of that old man ; I believe 
she hates to be away from him/' 

Lord Trelusa thought of the loneliness of 
the veteran lieutenant when his niece should 
be Lady Trelusa, and sat musing a few mi- 
nutes as to whether there could not be a suite 
of rooms fitted up for the old man both at 
Tregear and in the London house. 

" The old lieutenant is quite a gentleman 
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of the old school in manners/' she went on 
to say. ^' It is rather agreeable to meet such 
an one after the carelessness towards ladies, 
and the absence of reverence in manner, 
which are creeping into the society of young 
men in the present day/' 

Her ladyship had been flattered by the ex- 
treme devotion shown by the old sailor (al- 
ways susceptible to female charms) to her 
beauty rather than her rank. 

"Yes, he is a gentleman every inch of 
him," responded her son. He would be his 
father-in-law very soon, and he must exalt 
him to make him worthy that position. 

It was at night that this conversation took 
place. 

"I shall ride over to Deepindale before 
your eyes are open to-morrow, my lady. 
Can I do anything for you ? " 

" No, my son ; unless you ask at the coach 
office if my parcel has come from Hogard 
and Amber." 
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Lord Trelusa promised to remember, but for- 
got, in the vivid interests which occupied him. 

When he reached Mr. Rock's house, Susan 
met him with a smile and a curtsy. " He 
was such a pleasant gentleman,'' she thought, 
" and sent so many nice things from Tregear, 
though, to be sure, she should have been 
thankful if he had kept the game to himself 
Ko one could tell how hard those birds were 
to pluck, nor the time it took to do them well ! 
Then, to be sure, master, poor, dear gentle- 
man, seemed to enjoy them, though Vi^ could 
never touch a bit, after drawing, and trussing, 
and roasting them herself. There was the 
bread-sauce, too ! such a quantity of crust it 
left! If it wasn't that Miss Sabina's teeth 
were beautiful, they never could have got 
through them crusts.'^ 

All these thoughts ran through Susan's 
head as she smiled and curtsied to the young 
lord. 

" Will you like to walk in, sir ? We've 
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got a new piano, — such a beauty! Master 
got it for miss, but she being so ill, poor dear, 
hasn't played much on it as yet." 

" But where is Miss — Mr. Rock ? " 

" Lor, sir ! don't you know ? " For, with 
the usual circumscribed notions of ignorant 
folks, she believed the affairs of the family in 
which she lived to be su£Giciently important 
to be known to the whole world. ^^ Master 
was so grieved when he saw how bad miss 
looked when she came home from Tregear, 
that he took her away next day to Saint 
Eve. She will catch her death of cold, says 
I, — but he didn't take heed of me, and so 
they went." 

" And how did Miss Bock seem to be 1 " 
said Lord Trelusa. 

" She seemed wonderful down-hearted, if I 
may say so, sir — that is, my lord. My young 
missus hasn't been the same since her illness. 
Mr. Dent — that's the doctor — says he don't 
like the looks of her.'' 
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"But why Saint Eve — that bleak place? 
Ahl I see — Mr. Orellan. My piece of 
virtue has stood in my way there again. 
Why did I get that place in the coast-guard 
for that old fellow, just to tempt the other 
old man to go after him, and take his niece 
away from me ? '' thought the young man to 
himself. " Good-bye, Susan," he said, cheer- 
fully, giving her half-a-crown. "Do you 
think they will soon come home ? " 

" Can't say, sir— hope they wiU— for now 
Fve done cleaning the house up, 'tis wonder- 
ful dull without them.'' 

It was too late to go to Saint Eve that 
day, so Lord Trelusa returned to Tregear, 
and had to confess his forgetfulness of Lady 
Sarah's commission. 

It was true that Mr. Hock was shocked by 
the alteration for the worse in Sabina's ap- 
pearance ; but that was not the only reason 
for their sudden removal to Saint Eve. 

" Dear Rock," Mr. Orellan wrote, " I think 
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I nerer hare wanted your Tafaiable counsel so 
frequently as I hare dime lately. In these 
confounded long da^ nights the smugglers 
reap their harrest as completely as the 
labourer does in long bright summer days. 
I am so driren about from one point to an- 
other, that I'm like a boy playing 'What's 
my nameV I'm pulled behind; turn to 
catch my adyersary, and get another poke 
from another direction. In the mean time 
the revenue is defrauded, and my chief will 
soon begin to think me a lubberly landsman 
instead of a sharp officer. The chief reason 
of my failure is want of hands. I have not 
men enough allowed me to guard the different 
points where tubs are landed. I was speak- 
ing to Ferrers — that preaching fellow is not 
so bad when you come to know him — and he 
said, * Why don't you ask your friend to come 
and stay a few weeks here ? The air was 
very beneficial the last time, and I daresay he 
would be glad to be of use to an old friend. 
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I am going to see some friends in Yorkshire 
for. a couple of months, and the Abbey Farm 
is quite at his service and that of his niece. 
AKce will be glad of companions in these 
dreary winter evenings/ 

"I believe the invitation was heartily 
given, and I need not say how pleased I shall 
be if you can find it convenient to accept it. 

"With my compliments to Miss Rock, I 
am, your obedient servant and faithful friend, 

"Stephen Orbllan." 

Mr. Rock read part of this letter to Sabina, 
passing over the part about the smugglers, 
lest she should be alarmed. He wished to 
go to Saint Eve, but doubted whether Sabina 
would like to leave the neighbourhood of her 
now piano so soon. He knew not that the 
poor giri carried in her bosom a hidden 
wound which provoked as much restlessness 
in her movements as the same cause produced 
in those of the Tyrian queen. She was glad 
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to gei awaj firooi the nagbbouiliood rf 
Tregear — ^bd to loiTe the hmne where her 
iOneas had been so weaijii^ — ^ad to hare 
the thought of the fresh sadt Iweezes playing 
on her fi^eriah brow. She seemed to fed, 
poor ffilj that she might care less for her 
lorer in a friesh jdace. Mr. Sock had had a 
new asBCHtment of linen since the payment of 
his ]Rize-mcmey> smd she had not the com- 
pelled attrition to mending his socks and 
patting buttons on his shirts eyeiy Saturday 
when they came from the wash. The socks 
used to spread themselres over the following 
week in former days, and Sabina half re- 
gretted they did not do so now, so she took 
to working over the toes and heels, as she 
had been taught to do in Mrs. Snow's &mily. 
It would be a comfort, she thought, if the 
poodle would tear some more lace, for her to 
mend for Lady Sarah. She had the great 
pleasure of paying Mr. Dent's bill before they 
left Deepindale, which she only got by sitting 
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down in the surgery and saying she would 
wait there till it was made out. A distant 
time is so agreeable to the creditor when 
some of the items may be considered doubtful. 
To do justice to Mr. Dent's penetration, he 
knew both lincle and niece too well to think 
of lumping the charges, so pleasing a plan to 
a medical practitioner, who says, when he 
has made up the account to four pounds 
seven shillings and sixpence, " May as well 
call it five pounds ; they won't feel the loss 
of the shillings as much as I shall the benefit 
of them ! ^' So his account was not unrea- 
sonable, and Sabina having paid it, began to 
think whether she ought to buy her uncle 
anything with Lady Sarah's money. She 
would have desired nothing better than to 
expend it all on her uncle ; but he wa3 so 
touchy on money obligations, that she dared 
not confess to having received that fifty 
pounds. 

Lady Sarah's little speech, she knew, had 
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only been made by way of inducing her to re- 
ceive the gift, and on consideration she deter- 
mined to provide small comforts for Mr. Rock 
without his being cognisant that they did not 
come out of the weekly expenses, rather than 
that he should feel overwhelmed by an obli- 
gation which he could not repay. 



CHAPTER XII. 

" How many hearts have here grown cold, 

That sleep these mouldering stones among ; 
How many beads have here been told ; 
How many matins here been sung ! 

At this gray cross by time long broke, 

Methinks I see some pilgrim kneel ; 
I see the curling incense smoke ; 

I hear the organ's solemn peal. 

But here no more soft music floats. 

Or solemn anthem 's chaunted now ; 
All hushed except the ring-dove's notes. 

Soft murmuring from the beechen bough." 

They arrived at Saint Eve one wintry 
afternoon, and were welcomed by AKce. 

"Master only went away yesterday, sir, 
and said that you were to have everything as 
comfortable as I could make it for you and 
the young lady. The beds are well aired, 
and dinner will be ready at five o'clock/^ 
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Mr. Rock wanted to go to see Mr. Orellan 
at ODce, but the walk was a long one, and 
led oTer the difi^ and, to please Sabina, 
thev dined together, and played chess in the 
evening. 

'• You play as well as Orellan now/' her 
unde said, one day, rather sadly. '^ Those 
young brains always beat the old ones, if 
they hare the same amount of strength to 
start with.'*^ 

It may be so ; but in this case, Sabina's 
head had been better suppUed by Nature in 
quickness, than that of either of the veteran 
Ueutenants ; and this more than balanced the 
skill earned by experience. 

On the following morning they breakfasted 
early, that Mr. Rock might have a long day 
with his old friend. 

The Abbey Farm had been built on the ex- 
treme point of land at the north of Saint Eve, 
and consequently commanded an extended 
view of the British Channel. The town 
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stood away at the back of the Abbey, and 
there was something grand and commanding 
in the isolation of the old building, which had 
been erected in former years, that the sound 
of its bells and the glimmer of its lights 
might warn vessels from the treacherous 
sandbanks, over which the sea broke, at the 
base of the cliflF on which it stood. 

It was a bright, clear day, and Sabina 
looked sadly over the wide extent of waters, 
which, like futurity, ojQFered no defined objects 
of thought. She sat within the recess of the 
old arched window, and remembered how 
many hearts had oflFered their griefs at the 
throne whence alone can be obtained pity 
and consolation. In that chapel how many 
lives had sunk into vacuity in the daily suc- 
cessions of conventual duties? Were they 
happy 1 she wondered. 

" Where moving sliadows mock the part of men." 

She wished she were a Catholic, and could 
bury her sorrow in the cloister. 

VOL. III. O 
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Ah ! that dear old raan ! She could never 
leave him whilst he lived ; but what was to be 
her fate at his death ? She could not care ; 
she would go out to service somewhere. She 
felt in such a disposition of mind, that any 
bodily discomfort would lose its power to 
wound her. 

How black those rocks were: — ^variegated 
with veins of crimson and green, brightening 
in colour as the white waves broke over 
them, and fell in a cascade on the other side. 
She looked at them till she grew giddy. 
Then she strove to find occupation in the 
room. She opened a book, of which the 
leaves parted too easily to do so vnthout 
cause, and found within them the dea^l 
flowers she had placed in the glass on the 
morning she had left the abbey. There they 
were, with a faint dead smell about them. 
She might not have recognised them to be 
the same, but that she had tied them 
together with some netting silk, of which she 
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knew the texture, though the colour, like 
that of the flowers, had faded. So he loved 
her — this grand-looking, high-souled enthu- 
siast. She supposed so, or he would not 
have treasured her flowers. She was slightly 
sorry for it ; but forgot it again directly. 
Lord Trelusa alone occupied her thoughts. 
She did not care whether Mr. Ferrers loved 
her or not. How beautiful and sleek and 
guileful her lover was ! like a wild animal 
— ^a panther — or like a serpent crawling 
stealthily towards its object, and then finish- 
ing with a deadly spring. 

" Oh ! *tis useless ! 'tis useless ! '' she cried, 
walking swiftly up and down the room. " I 
love him in spite of his wickedness. I loved 
him when I hung round his neck, when I 
was a little child. I loved him then, when 
I entreated him to let me live with him 
always. I would give the world to fling 
myself into his arms now, and tell him how 
dear he is to me. How beautiful he is ! How 

2 
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koKi — except in duK wvaknesB ! ' Th^i she 
tried Q> eienas Uk t& hesseiL bat could not 
It was iiiq4 an act cf moEE&entaiiy fiir g eUii l- 
ii£S5 cf risdst cmdiBcly Imfc a detennined 
course of sedodioii. '^Tbere was no truth 
in him."^ He bad lored llabel Snow, or he 
would not have married her. He fimcied 
that he lored Sabina Ho<^ now, but in a few 
months she woold hare been thrown aside 
for some other newer beaut j. Sabina medi- 
tated on this, and hardened her heart against 
her lover. 

She thought Mr. Rock would never come 
back, and went out to look for him. Mr. 
Orellan lived on the western side of the 
town, over the cli£f, and Sabina was seized 
by a sudden terror lest her uncle should fall 
over it. Her mind was relieved by seeing 
two figures, standing out against the grey 
sky, coming towards the Abbey Farm, still at 
some considerable distance. Sometimes they 
stopped, and talked earnestly. Then out came 
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their spyglasses, and they peered over the 
edge of the cliflf into the distant horizon. 
Then they disappeared altogether over the 
cliflF, and Sabina gave a cry of terror, which 
Alice heard, and, smiling, assured ' her that 
there were steps cut here and there in the 
rock, and no doubt Captain Orellan (for he 
had that title there by courtesy), had gone 
down to look into the caverns, and see what 
he could find. 

" What could he find — seaweed or shells ? '* 
said Sabina. 

"Kegs of liquor. Miss. You know the 
Captain is put here to prevent their being 
landed, or to seize the cargo if it is landed. 
Now, the gentleman that was here before 
used to whistle and look another way when 
a boat pulled in ; and, bless you 1 the folks 
at Saint Eve got their brandy from Holland, 
and their whiskey from Ireland, wonderfully 
cheap ; and they made no complaints. 
Many 's the twenty pound Captain Cole put 
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into his pocket, and ail was kept quiet 
But this Captain Orellan — I don't say 
nothing against him. Miss, as he's a friend 
of your uncle's — h^s for doing his duty, as 
he calls it, and the consequence is, that 
there's nothing but watching and waiting, 
and spying and informing, and quarrelling 
and shooting, from sundown to sunrise, 
amongst the Preventive Service men and 
the sailors that come in the smuggling boats. 
I think we were happier when Captain Cole 
was here ; we were certainly quieter ; but 
I suppose it is a fine thing to do one's duty, 
even when 'tis in killing or sending to prison 
poor fellows, who only want to help a poor 
soul to a drop of comfort on a winter night." 

Sabina smiled, and thought she should 
soon be demoralised if she listened to Ahce. 
Indeed, she thought her morals must be in 
a shaking condition, considering the efforts 
made to imdermine them on all sides. 

" Mr. Orellan is a fine old fellow, though 
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I never liked him/' she thought. " How very 
convenient a few of those hush-money twenty 
pounds would be to him and to Mrs. 
Orellan." 

Here, however, she was mistaken. When 
the old men had reappeared on the summit 
of the cUflf, and had advanced slowly towards 
the house, Sabina saw that his old uniform 
navy blue coat had a piece of faded black 
crape pinned round the arm, and on Mr. 
Rock coming in, he told Sabina that poor 
Orellan had lost his wife. 

"Afflicted, but relieved, probably," said 
Sabina. 

" I don't know, my dear ! He is afflicted. 
I don't know if there is any relief in the 
feeling. Folks like what they protect and 
make comfortable ; and if he has lost a care, 
he has lost some one who always looked for 
his coming back. I don't think Orellan has 
6ven a dog now^ — ^he had one once ; but the 
dog put his paws up, and dirtied his trowsers. 
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You see sailors grow particular about neat- 
ness and cleanliness ; it is one of the chief 
duties on board ship, and comes next to 
godliness. I think he might have a dog, 
though, now. It is such a comfort to have 
something to love one, my child!" And 
Sabina, whose feelings were easily aroused at 
that juncture, put her arms round her uncle's 
neck, and sobbed aloud. The thought of 
Lord Trelusa was in her mind, as "some- 
thing to love one.'' 

On the following days she went out and 
made her abode in the clefts of the rocks. 
She was not compelled to employ herself, and 
she preferred being idle ; a sign of the 
sickness of her mind, for her natural disposi- 
tion was excessive activity. 

It was not cold when she got into some 
sheltered nook, where she would sit listlessly 
for hours. She tried to take interest in the 
smuggling question that occupied the old 
sailor friends ; but her sick heart refused to 
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care for any subject but one — Lord Trelusa 
was all in all to her. 

Her mind was engrossed by this all-prevail- 
ing topic one day as she sat in the seat she 
usually chose, from its being retired and shel- 
tered. To attain unto it, she had to pass 
round a point of rock, where the footpath 
retreated inward, and the part, to which her 
hands clung, overhung the sea, beating a 
hundred feet below. She Uked the danger of 
the access, and felt convinced she should have 
her retreat uninvaded. 

There was ample space to stand or sit 
when this small cavern in the bay was 
reached ; and there she spent her hours of 
wasted time. 

One day she heard some fragments of rock 
falling with a splash into the ocean below — 
that space of deep water so deeply green. 
To her dismay, she saw Lord Trelusa clinging 
to the points of rocks round which she 
managed to pass harmlessly, but which his 
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added size and weight made a process of great 
danger. 

She was silent, knowing that a cry or ex- 
clamation might precipitate his fate, and 
watched him breathlessly till he achieved 
his difficult undertaking, when, with an im- 
pulse that seemed irresistible, she seized his 
arm and drew him as far as possible from the 
edge of the cliflF, with a fervent " Thank God/' 

His face was pale, for he had seen his peril 
in the rottenness of the stones to which he 
clung, when it was too late to retreat, and in 
his heart he echoed the expression of thank- 
fulness. He was very grave, too ; for he 
knew not how Sabina would receive him, and 
if he had to speak of love, he had also to tell 
of death — of the death of her who had inter- 
fered by her gentle majesty of virtue to rescue 
Sabina from his stratagems and violence. 

• 

" You are glad I am safe 1 " he said, 
timidly, sitting down by her side. His hps 
were trembling with agitation, and Sabina 
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could not refuse him a seat by her side which 
his nervousness seemed to render necessary to 
his safety. 

" Why are you come here ? '' she said, not 
replying to his question. " It is very wrong 
in you to come — insulting to me — false to 
your wife.^' 

He told her all — how he had been led into 
a marriage with Mabel Snow, whom he had 
pitied, but never loved — how he had never 
felt for any woman the passionate love which 
filled his heart for Sabina. He spoke of his 
release from thraldom by poor IMabel's death, 
concealing, from pity to the deceased, her 
attempt on the life of his child. He spoke of 
her tenderly, and Sabina wept over the fate 
of her early friend. Then, his arm stealing 
round the girl's slender waist, he entreated 
her to be his — to give him an answer at once. 
He implored her not to keep him in sus- 
pense. 

Sabina was troubled in mind, from a simple 
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circumstance which made every word he 
spoke seem as if coming in a dream. 

She was miserable lest he should not round 
the point of rock safely in returning, yet did 
not like to express that degree of interest in 
his safety that would account for her nervous- 
ness. 

She put away the encircling arm gently, 
and said, " I cannot talk to you here. We 
will return to the Abbey Farm, if you please 
— at any event, not here.'' 

" She fears me,'' he thought, with a feeling 
of mortification. " She cannot forget that she 
had cause to do so." 

He withdrew his arm, and suggested to 
Sabina to precede him round the point of 
rock. 

"I have already displaced some of the 
stones and loosened some others, and if more 
fall from my weight, the return will be more 
dangerous for you." 

He looked up at the cliff, to see if there 
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were any means of ascending it, but it was 
hopeless. 

"I think I would rather you went first ; so 
little supports me, and I am so used to it/' 

He obeyed her, and arrived safely on the 
other side of the point, and then Sabina fol- 
lowed with a lighter spirit. They descended 
to the beach, and walked over the quiet yellow 
sands, unmarked by any footsteps save their 
own. Now, that he had hope of winning 
Sabina for his wife, she was as safe from im- 
portunity in his company as if her uncle were 
by her side. 

" Sabina, will you marry me ? '' 

" No," she replied, gravely and promptly. 

" Not 9 " he exclaimed, with a cry of aston- 
ishment and terror. " Not marry me ? Why, 
you hve me, Sabina — I know that you love 
me,'' and as he gave that assurance to him- 
self he felt more satisfied. " I saw how pale 
you were when I rounded the point of the 
cliflF. It is nonsense to refuse me — quite 
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foolish to say so/' and he was growing rather 
angry at the recollection of that prompt 
«No.'^ 

" I do not deny that I love you, Lord Tre- 
lusa, but I do not love you well enough to 
marry you and spend with you the rest of 
my life. I could not trust — pardon me, I do 
not want to go into particulars ; be satisfied 
with the simple denial, and do not let us dis- 
cuss the question/' 

" You are very hard, Sabina. I am not a 
bad fellow, take me altogether. Hang it ! no 
one is perfect. There are many in this world 
with fewer temptations, who are much worse 
than I am." 

" I don't know with what manner of men 
you must associate, Lord Trelusa," said Sa- 
bina, with her eyes flashing fire, " but when I 
think of the events of the last six weeks, and 
particularly of those on one night, when I 
left the shelter and protection of your 
mother's society to return, as I thought, to 
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my own home — when I remember the extra- 
ordinary heaviness and stupor with which 
I was overwhelmed, after eating those 
■French sweetmeats, of which no one partook 
but . myself — when I recal my struggles, my 
cries for help, and your efforts to render them 
unavailing, I cannot but feel insulted by your 
having inflicted your company on me on this 
occasion. Heaven has, ere this, I trust, re- 
paid to that pure-minded woman who saved 
me from your violence, a hundredfold for her 
kindness to me. No irritation against one, 
whom she knew to be her rival, had any 
eflfect in diminishing her benevolence. She 
wrapped her own cloak over my dripping 
and shivering frame, and treated one, who had 
diverted from her her husband's fickle fancy 
— ('tis profanation to call such a feeling love) 
— not as an enemy, but as a sister. I tell you 
truly, I do not love you sufficiently well to 
forgive the insults you have offered to a de- 
fenceless girl.'* 



] 
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Lord Trelnsa was sQent He iras angry 
and mortified. He had not thought she 
wonld hare suspected the sweetmeats to 
hare been drugged ; nor would she have^ 
done so, had she not orerheard, before she 
quite recovered, some words exchanged be- 
tween Lord Trelusa and his valet, the trea- 
chery of whom his lordship had not then 
discovered. Lord Trelusa had desired him 
to see if any had been left in the postchaise, 
and desired that they might be destroyed, 
lest any one else should partake of them. 

He loved Sabina, and was resolved she 
should marry him ; but he was sagacious 
enough to see that the moment, when she 
had increased her anger by the enumeration 
of her wrongs, was not that in which he 
could successfully plead for her forgiveness. 
So they walked along in silence towards the 
house, when Sabina ventured an inquiry after 
the health of Lady Sarah, which he answered 
curtly, and relapsed into silence. 
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Sabina left him when, as they drew near 
the Abbey Fann, they overtook Mr. Rock, 
who had not been aware of his lordship's 
arriyal, and received him with a degree of 
cordial wonder. 

" Anything stirring in the political world, 
my lord ? I suppose we must not ask who is 
to occupy the seat left vacant by your removal 
to the Upper House ? " 

Lord Trelusa gave him sundry bits of in- 
formation, which gave the lieutenant a feeUng 
of importance as he thought of communicat- 
ing them to Orellan. 

Wilfred then went on to say, that his 
thoughts were not at present occupied by the 
duties of his new position — the truth was, 
that his hopes of happiness were centred in 
the desire he felt to obtain the favour of Miss 
Eock, and the possession of her hand in 
marriage. Might he ask Mr. Rock for his 
consent to win his niece ? 

The old man was completely taken aback. 

VOL. III. P 
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^Eh! Wkakl mjkvd! Surel j I do not 
imdarsEnd. Mr meoe ! a mexe child ! Your 
krdshqi muui remember 'tis only a month or 
two ago when joa kindly sent her home, 
sQIt child — wdl, it might be a year — ^two 
xeaiSL But, dear me, she's too young— I 
assure yon, she is modi too young for any one 
to think of manrinfr her for the next fife 



I 



If any one had proposed to Mr. Eock to 
take finran him his ninety pounds a-year, and 
leave him destitute in the world, he could not 
have been more concerned than he was by 
Lord Trelusa's proposition to make his niece 
a peeress. 

His own darling ! What right had any one 
to want to take her away from him ? She 
loved him better than any lord in the land, 
he knew, and she was to him as dear as day- 
light to his eyes. 

But his second thoughts were less selfish. 
First, Lord Trelusa assured him that more 
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than five years had elapsed between his visits 
U> Deepindale; and that Miss Rock, being 
turned of sixteen, might be called seventeen. 
This Mr. Rock objected to as a subterfuge. 
However, it did not matter, as the question 
was only discussed between the two gentle- 
men. Then Mr. Rock remembered that he 
was in his seventy-second year, and that he 
had no fortune — no provision, in fact, beyond 
the few hundreds left of his prize-money, for 
her support. These considerations made him 
very thoughtful and sad. 

" She is my pet lamb," he said ; " she is the 
only bit of pleasure I have in the world. Tis 
hard to give her up to this handsome young 
man, who is titled and wealthy. Why should 
he have everything, and I nothing 1 " 

But he said that if his niece consented, he 
should be happy to confirm it by his own. 

"I assure you, sir," said the artful peer, 
" though Miss Rock is, in my lover-Uke eyes, 
perfect in all her own exceeding grace and 
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yirtae, a great inducement to make her my 
wife is afforded by the connection it will give 
me with one so distmguished for his valour 
and high character^ as a gentleman and man 
of honour, as Mr. Rocf 

The old Lieutenant coloured, and bowed low 
at the flattering speech. He did not belieye 
it, but it proved that the young lord loved 
Sabina so well as to wish to propitiate her old 
unde, he thought 

When Lord Trelusa left Saint Eve, he 
shook hands cordially with Mr. Rock, and 
held his hand timidly towards Sabina to re- 
ceive hers. She could not refiise it without 
attracting unpleasant observation from her 
uncle ; but she yielded it so coldly that the 
young lover knew that no forgiveness was 
impUed by that act of courtesy. 

It was a strange phase of human feeUng, 
but not at all unnatural, that Sabina, whose 
tender relentings towards the man who had 
intended her such deadly injury, were un- 
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governable, when she thought him utterly 
placed beyond her reach by the circumstance 
of his marriage with Mabel Snow, should, 
when she saw him at her feet, recoil from him 
whom she loved, but for whose character she 
had a contempt. 

When they had finished their tea that 
evening, and Sabina had set out the chess- 
men, Mr. Rock, instead of taking the two 
pawns within his ample hands, to give Sabina 
the choice which was to determine the move, 
« pushed back his chair from the table, and 
looked at his niece sadly, 

"She really does look older than I 
thought," he said to himself, after some con- 
siderable time spent in meditation. 

He was swelling with his feeling of impor- 
tance. He did not know that Trelusa had 
been pleading his own cause ; besides, he had 
become aware of various little bits of intelli- 
gence on political matters, confided to him 
by the young lord, with which he meant 
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to overwhelm his friend Orellan next 
day. 

Altogether, he was not unhappy, but very 
busy in his mind. 

"My dear!" and he cleared his throat. 
« Sabina 1 '' 

The girl, who had no idea that Lord Tre- 
lusa had ventured to speak to her uncle after 
her decided refusal, thought, " What has the 
old darling got into his head now ? There 
can*t be two grand pianos." 

" Sabina, Lord Trelusa came here to-day to 
speak to me on a point — a very important point 
as regards his happiness, he says — ^in fact, my 
dear, he wants you to be Lady Trelusa." 

" Indeed I ^' replied Sabina. " I am exceed- 
ingly obliged for his politeness, and I prefer 
to be Sabina Rock.^' 

Her voice had a scoflBng tone in it, which 
filled her uncle with amazement. 

Sabina was indignant with Lord Trelusa 
for his applying to her uncle in spite of her 
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refusal, and thereby running the risk of em- 
broiUng her with her only relative, who 
might naturally resent her refusing an offer, 
of which the advantages were so patent, 
and the evils so unseen. 

** My dear ! " said he, at length, "you know 
when a man asks a girl to marry him he 
does her great honour, pays her a great 
compliment. Tm sure I do not want to lose 
you, Sabina " and his voice became un- 
steady, " but I can't Uve much longer, my dear, 
and I am very poor, too poor to leave you 
anything sufficient for your own support when 
I am gone.*' 

" Never mind that, uncle/' 

There was a silence. At length he con- 
tinued, " Do you disUke him 1 He is very 
handsome.'' 

" Very," she agreed. 

" Very good-natured and courteous in his 
manner 1 " 

" Very." 
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" He must love you, you little ^tch, for it 
^ill be a match which the world will con- 
sider below him, though the Eocks are of a 
good &mily and piu-e descent" 

" Would it^ uncle 1 But the world will 
never have the opportunity of criticising his 
choice in my case, as I shall not marry 
him/' 

" Sabina ! *' in a penetrating tone ; " there 
must be some reason for your refusal,'^ 

A long silence. The girl was worried, and 
irritated at having her feelings thus tested. 

" I am sure you seem to me too young ; 
but I don't understand the ways of women, 
I suspect. Oh, Sabina ! tell me the truth ! " 

Sabina was in an agony lest he should 
probe too near the truth. 

" Well ? " she said, in desperation. 

" I suspect you must love that long-legged 
high-shouldered fellow who preaches in the 
conventicle ? " 

Sabina laughed a laugh of relief, but she 
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was but feminine after all, and the laugh 
became ungovernable, and ended in tears and 
sobs, and then bitter laughter again. 

She was a sensible girl, however, and she 
retired to her room and dipped her head 
into cold water two or three times, and re- 
turned shaking the moisture from her dark 
curls, " like dew drops from the Hon's mane/' 
She thought it was better to relieve her 
uncle's mind, and settle the matter at once 
and for ever. 

He was still sitting with a puzzled look 
of distress on his face. He knew nothing 
of women but what he remembered of his 
dear strong-minded mother, who kept her 
tears for her own chamber, and had never 
more than a wan smile on her face after the 
death of her husband, and was not likely, 
therefore, to go off in an hysterical fit of 
laughing and crying. She was too old for 
that when he knew her ; and Valerie 1 Alas ! 
his imagination only had been able to supply 
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what her conduct had been in distress and 
disappointment. Thus he was puzzled and 
feared to speak lest he should do more harm 
than good. 

" Dearest uncle," said the girl, coming in 
with a watery smile, and very red eyes, " I 
think you might speak more respectfully of 
our host." Here a little laugh made her 
stop and swallow down a disposition to cry. 
" I confess to his having long legs and high 
shoulders, but he is very handsome and very 
good. I do not love him, however, and I 
could not marry him. Set your mind at 
rest on that point ; besides, he has not asked 
me to marry him ; and it is a little prema- 
ture to declare I will not do so.'' 

Sabina was stringing words together to 
gain time. 

" Will you tell me your objection to Lord 
Trelusa 1 " said her uncle. " Pray, my dear, 
confide in me ; you cannot have a tenderer 
friend." 
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How much she loved him ! Yet she never 
could have told him what was in her mind, 
even had she not feared, as in this instance, 
that he would act with hostiUty towards her 
lover, did he know the extent of the in- 
tended wrong. 

" Uncle," said she, at length, " when you 
live as a guest with people who are kind to 
you, do you not think it is treacherous to 
reveal the opinions you form of their con- 
duct, conduct which is commented on by the 
guest who sees the people in all the undress 
of their domestic life, when they are not 
made up for company." 

Mr. Rock was in the clouds. He had 
never been made up for company in his 
life, otherwise than in putting on his best 
uniform coat when he went on board the 
AdmiraFs ship. That honest old man had 
never had anything to conceal from friend 
or foe. Sabina saw she must illustrate her 
meaning by an instance. 
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" Uncle, could you ever love a woman who 
told you a falsehood? " 

This was mal apropos. It sent the old man's 
memory wandering tenderiy to Valerie. 
Supposing Valerie had made a little slip in 
her truthfulness, had told her mother that 
she was going out to buy a yard of ribbon, 
when it was really to see the boat come off 
from the ship — the boat which she trusted 
might contain him ? So he answered doubt- 
fully, " My dear, I might overlook one sin 
against truth, but not a habit of lying." 

" Oh, uncle ! suppose when you were com- 
manding a ship of your own " 

" I never did command a ship of my own, 
my dear ; only when the * Star ' was refitting 
at Plymouth, and the Commander was away 
on leave, and I had the duty as First- 
Lieutenant." 

" Well, suppose under those circumstances 
the Second-Lieutenant told you an un- 
truth ? '' 
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'^An untruth!'' said the old man in a 
voice of thunder. 

" Yes, uncle, a lieJ 

" Why I should say he was a dirty dog 
and no sailor," said the old man, flushing at 
the possibility. 

" I do not wish to marry Lord Trelusa,'* 
said Sabina again, quietly, and her uncle gave 
a long whistle, which had no particular tune 
in it at the beginning, but went off* into " All 
ye jolly sailors bold, whose hearts are set in 
honour's mould." 

" I wish I could get a sailor for her," he 
thought. " She is worthy to be the wife of 
one." He imagined that she had detected Lord 
Trelusa in untruths. " May be that he would 
lie through a nine-inch plank," thought he. 
" She is right to refuse him ; a liar is as bad 
as the dry rot in a ship — can't tell where 'tis 
sound and where unsound. All fair outside, 
all crumbHng within." 

"Uncle," said Sabina timidly, "perhaps 
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you would not mind writing to Lord Trelusa 
to tell him I cannot marry him. Perhaps he 
may come again for a verbal answer;, and 
that would be painful, or at any event im- 
pleasant to him and to me." 

" Certainly, if you wish it," said her imcle, 
" but it would come with more decision from 
yourself. Suppose you write, and I will 
enclose it with a few lines. You see he has 
been very civil to me, poor fellow ! " 

Mr. Rock did not like the occupation. 
When he had seen a man flogged on board 
ship he flinched from every cut of the 
cat, as if it had been his own back which 
was lacerated, and when the executioner 
swung himself round to give more im- 
petus to the lash, the sensitive Lieutenant 
quivered over all his frame, and turned sick 
and faint, a feeling which was shared by 
many an iron-limbed sailor besides. 

But Sabina could be obstinate some- 
times ; the old leaven had not died out en- 
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tirely. She could not write herself, she felt, 
without shewing some relenting of tender- 
ness. 

Mr. Rock had to give way; and, after 
spoiling so many sheets as to make him hope 
that Sabina would never entail on him again 
a similar expense from a similar cause, he 
wrote as follows :— 

" My Lord, 

" My niece and I are very sensible of 
the honour you propose to confer on us by 
making her your wife. I regret to say that 
for some unexplained cause she is unwilling to 
alter her present condition of life, and begs 
me to say that, with your many advantages, 
you have the power of choosing one who is 
your equal in rank and more fitted for the 
sphere in which you will move. She ex- 
presses the most fervent wishes for your 
future happiness, and says she must be ever 
grateful for the kindness with which she 
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has been treated by Lady Sarah Trelusa. I 
have the honour to be 

" Your lordship's most obedient 
" Humble servant, 
"Michael Eock." 

He did not shew the letter to Sabina. 
He felt rather afraid of the criticism of this 
child. "If she don't Kke it/' he thought, 
" I shall have to write it over again, and 
this would be the fifth sheet of letter-paper 
I have spoilt — eighteen-pence a quire, and 
very coarse too for the money." 

Keither did he shew the answer. Where 
was the use of worrying her with it. The 
old man had calculated when it would come, 
and called at the post himself This love 
afiair was tending to demoralise Mr. Rock. 
Not that he bad made up his mind not to 
shew it. The truth was, that he had gone 
over the words of his composition so fre- 
quently, that they failed to convey much 
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meaning to his mind, and was doubtful what 
conclusion Lord Trelusa would come to on 
reading it. If he were a very determined 
lover he might not take such a "no" for an 
answer, and Mr. Rock felt that his niece 
meant no, and would be vexed with him for 
not having conveyed it explicitly. 

Sabina was satisfied when she had ex- 
plained herself and put the matter into her 
uncle's hands. 

Lord Trelusa was more in love than ever, 
and less likely to give up his determination to 
marry Sabina, Had she accepted him, even 
after a show of hesitation, he might, after his 
first burst of joy, have seen reason to doubt the 
wisdom of his choice, but her spirited refusal 
to become his wife had enhanced her value in 
his eyes, and made him more than ever 
determined to overcome her reluctance. 

He wrote courteously to the old Lieutenant, 
teUing him that deeply as he regretted the 
temporary d^lay to his happiness conveyed 
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in liis letter, he should nerer, whilst the affee- 
tions of Miss Rock remained ' otherwise un 
engaged, consent to forego the hope of calliDg 
himself his son-in-law. To Sabina he poured 
out all his passionate entreaties that she 
would foi^re him, and consent to be his. 

'' To Sabina, 

"An unspeakable depression seized 
me when I received your uncle's letter. I am 
not usually the prey to presentiments, but I 
felt on this occasion that some misfortune 
was looming in the distance. Had I not 
felt how great would have been the 
insult, I should have liked to send it back, 
and say, — *Do not let me have an answer 
yet. Think well before you decide. You 
have written too speedily for my happiness/ 
But I have read the repetition of the re- 
fusal you compelled him to write. I know 
the kind-hearted old man hated the occupa- 
tion of depriving me of all hope. 
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"Have you no pity, Sabinal I think 
your unawakened heart has no perception 
of the agony you inflict. I might as well 
discourse to a native of Iceland of the horrors 
of the arid sands and the vertical sun in 
the torrid zone. 

"I have loved you, too, so long and so 
tenderly. When you clung round my neck 
as a little child — when kneeling at my feet 
you entreated me innocently to take you 
home to live with me. When you grew up, 
your beauty, your wonderful musical talents, 
enchained me, — all the nameless perfections 
which I see not in any other woman, though 
I have had the 4life of London society to 
choose from for years past. 

" I was at a party some time since. A 
grand ball, in a brilliantly-lighted saloon ; a 
corridor, with marble pillars, led to it ; and 
each column was hung with encircling 
wreaths of beautiful flowers. I fancied my- 
self like one of those pillars, so cold and 
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unmoved and insensible to the loveliness of 
the fragrant creatures who surrounded me. 
I only observed them to compare them with 
the half-child, half-woman, I had left at 
Deepindale, and to pronounce them to be 
immeasurably your inferiors. 

" But you can never have responded to 
the passionate love I bear you. Did you do 
so you would have pardoned me the &ult 
which arose from that passion's intensity. You 
weary of my professions. I can see you in 
imagination skimming over these words, not 
reading them, not imderstanding half the 
meaning they would convey. You read 
them, I know, as you would a language of 
which you understand a few words only, and 
do not think it worth while to take the 
trouble to find out the whole signification. I 
do not ask you to see me again as yet I 
do not ask for an answer. I will not read 
the answer if you send it. I will merit 
your love, and when weeks have passed over, 
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and your just indignation is mollified, I will 
ask again for your pardon — for your hand. 

" Tbblusa." 

Mr. Rock said nothing of his letter, and 
Sabina placed hers in her desk at the close 
of the day. When she received it in the 
morning she laid it on her bosom, whilst 
she made the breakfast for her uncle ; boiled 
the egg to an instant, and toasted his bread 
as no one but herself could. Then when her 
uncle went out to go his rounds with Mr. 
Orellan, she took her usual station in the 
recess of the cliflF and read and re-read her 
lover's letter. 

She loved him, and she kissed the charac- 
ters his hand had traced and the paper on 
which it had rested, but she did not repent 
of her determination. She was too subtle not 
to see how selfish was the passion which had 
actuated him. If, she thought, a man were 
to take the woman he professes to love and 
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fasten her up in the crowded streets in some 
ridiculous dress or position, making her, 
without any feult of her own, a mark for 
the finger of scorn to point at, a subject of 
scoffing and derision, I wonder whether she 
would accept, as an excuse, that he did it out 
of the intensity of his love for her. Here is 
a man who would have placed me in a &r 
worse state, who would, by force, haye com- 
pelled me to forego the society of the pure of 
my own sex ; and more than that, would have 
broken my uncle's heart in this world by the 
disgrace he had brought on me, and en- 
dangered my eternal happiness in the next, 
because he beUeved that he loved a girl with 
a smooth skin and brown eyes, and could not 
forego the gratification of his desire. 

The result of this deliberation on Lord Tre- 
lusa s conduct was, that Sabina took the letter 
from her breast, and quietly and softly tore 
it to pieces bit by bit, and watched it fly 
away over the diff* ; somie fragments loitering 
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a few minutes entaugled in the sponge-like 
blossoms of the sea pink; some nestling in 
the recess of the cave, beaten against the 
surface of the cUflF, too high for Sabina's 
reach, where, for days after, they disturbed 
her by their presence, which kept aUve, too 
vividly for her comfort, the remembrance of 
the writer. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

" See nations slowly great, and meanly just, 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust." 

Johnson. 

Lord Trelxjsa had hit on an idea that he 
considered particularly lucid. In conversa- 
tion with Sabina at Tregear, he had frequently 
led her to speak of her uncle's services in 
action, because he enjoyed to Tvatch her kind- 
ling eyes, as she narrated some act of heroism 
by which Mr. Rock had distinguished himself. 
Most of these anecdotes she had heard from 
Mr. Orellan, for her uncle seemed to consider 
it disgraceful to speak of anything which 
might be considered to infer self-commenda- 
tion. Mr. Orellan had told her how, in a 
fearful storm in the Bay of Biscay, a vessel 
was seen labouring in the gale, and firing re- 
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peated signals of distress : how the captain 
looked in silence on the ruthless waves, and 
thought no boat could live in such a sea : how 
Lieutenant Rock entreated permission to try 
to save the crew, and the captain said he 
would order no one to go ; they might volun- 
teer who liked to risk their lives. Then 
Lieutenant Rock appealed to the men, and 
they were silent. He called aloud, *' My lads, 
will you see those brave fellows go down, and 
make no eflFort to save them ? '' And then 
how two men only out of the crew answered 
from the mast-head, and the boat was safely 
lowered, and the seamen held their breath as 
it dipped in the trough of the sea, or quivered 
on the crest of the billows. Three times did 
that gallant little crew commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Rock return to the sinking ship, and 
bear away her almost despairing crew, till, in 
the last venture, the boat was nearly en- 
gulphed in the swell of the devoted vessel as, 
like an animal wounded in the brain, it rushed 



madij round and round, ere it sank for evet. 
What dbeem rang throu^ the Tcsael when 
the last caigo vere farou^^ up the shq/s side! 
what eager hands endai^^ed those of the liea- 
tenant and seamoi who hadso nohlj doToted 
themselTes ! 

" Your promotion is safe. Bock," said the 
captain. " Yomr f<»tane is made ! " 

Alas ! the reoomm^idation was passed mi? 
noticed bj the Admiralty. 

On another occasicm, Mr. Bods: had been 
sent home in command of a prize, and being 
attacked by the enemy with a superic^ 
number of guns, and finding his sailing powers 
inferior to those of the Frenchman, Mr. Bode 
ran his vessel up, and crossed his adYersar/s 
bow, so that the vessels came on board each 
other nearly midships. Then Bock secured 
the enemy by a hawser, with which he ladied 
her bowsprit to his own capstan, and the fight 
raged fiercely all through the hours of night, 
till the morning's dawn lighted the victoiy of 
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the Englishmen, who carried two prizes into 

port instead of one. 

When Lord Trelusa arrived in town, he 
went to the. Admiralty, and inquired if any 
one knew anything of the services of an old 
officer, Eock by name. His lordship pur- 
posely addressed his inquiry to a veteran 
clerky au fait for years at the routine of the 
business, for he knew that to younger servants 
of that useless body, the name was too byr 
gone to awaken any remembrance. 

" Rock ? let me see. Rock ? Ah ! yes ; 
I remember ; has not been afloat these ten 
or twelve years. Gallant old man ! Here is 
the memorial of his services, modestly put, 
when he humbly petitioned to be employed 
again.'' 

Lord Trelusa ran his eye over the me- 
morial. " Good heavens ! sir 1 are men 
hke these set aside and neglected in the 
navy 1 '' 

" Dozens of them, my lord. They are fine 
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fellows ; but what can we do with them all ? 
Borough interest carries all promotion/' 

"Oblige me with a copy of this memo- 
rial'' 

And the obh'ging clerk supplied it to the 
young lord. 

Armed with this, he went to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and put forth Mr. 
Eock's claims for the honour of Enight Com- 
mander of the Bath. He urged it as a per- 
sonal favour to himself, saying that he hoped 
in a few weeks — so soon, indeed, as etiquette 
for the mourning of his brother admitted — 
to ally himself to a near relative of the old 
lieutenant. 

The request was attended to without any 
difficulty ; for what could be denied to landed 
and funded property, rank, and interest \ 
Lieutenant Rock's virtues and valour might 
have gone unrewarded to the grave, along 
with Orellan^s services, but for the dis- 
criminating penetration of the young man 
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who had fallen in love with Mr. Rock's 
niece. 

There were some usual forms to be gone 
through, but the delay would not extend, he 
was told, beyond a week or ten days, and 
Lord Trelusa enjoyed in anticipation the 
pleasure Sabina would feel in learning the 
honours of her uncle. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" Fresh and strong the breeze is blowing, 
As yon ship at anchor rides ; 
Sullen waves, incessant flowing, 
Thundering dash against its sides. 

** So my heart, its course impeded, 
Beats in my perturbed breast ; 
Doubts, like waves by waves succeeded. 
Rise, and still deny it rest." 

Sabina spent all the hours of daylight not 
required by her duties towards her uncle, 
out of doors on the beach, or wandering 
about the cUflFs ; she went alone for miles 
along that desolate coast, and knew every 
cavern and recess within the bay of Saint 
Eve, and round each of the promontories 
that bound its extremities. She saw much 
without observing, for her eyes were with her 
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memory, far away at Tregear, singing with 
Lady Sarah and her lover, or listening to 
conversation which ever trembled on the 
verge of confessed passion on his part. The 
smuggUng vessels, who held out to sea during 
the dayUght, used with their glasses to de- 
tect the white figure of Sabina — for the light 
gingham dresses showed white at a distance : 
she was always there ; always alone ; and they 
believed her, not unreasonably, to be a spy 
in the interest of the preventive officer, 
Captain Orellan. Inquiry confirmed the 
suspicion — inquiry amongst those who fa- 
voured the contrabandist, conveyed to them 
the &ct, that Miss Eock's uncle and Captain 
Orellan were staunch friends, and always 
laying their heads together to prevent the 
landing of the tubs of liquor, or to seize them 
when landed. However, their names were 
legion, and Captain Orellan had but twelve 
men at his command, and he was not well 
assured that there were not traitors in that 
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little company, small as it was. Like an un- 
happy general of modem days, he had to 
fortify too large a tract of country with his 
smaU force. He could divide them in fours, 
and keep with him the least loyal^ to overawe 
them by his presence ; but, whilst he was in 
one part of the bay, the daring free-traders 
ran their little boats upon another part of the 
beach, and at a preconcerted and previously- 
delivered signal fix)m the vessel, the country 
people came down in companies, with horses, 
mules, and donkeys, and loaded them with the 
kegs, or, if such means of transport were not 
at hand, with long tough poles they slung the 
kegs or tubs between them on their shoulders, 
an4 carried them in triumph inland. The 
darker the night, the greater the traffic in 
the forbidden fluid, for, by the cover of the 
obscurity, the smugglers could manage to land 
their cargo where their brethren on shore 
could find it ; they both having the advantage 
of a perfect knowledge of the locality, whilst. 
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to prevent his men from being tampered with 
by social influences, Captain Orellan was 
compelled to obtain them from a distant part 
of the county. 

The Captain was unpopular. The service 
in which he was engaged made him so, and 
neither his manners nor his temper were likely 
to make friends amongst those who knew not 
his real worth. The good sense of the country, 
moreover, had declared itself in favour of free- 
trade, by the want of sympathy it showed 
toward those who obstructed the efforts 
made to oppose the tax imposed by govern- 
ment. The people liked spirits at a cheap 
rate, and woe to him who attempted to pre- 
vent them from obtaining their accustomed 
supplies. 

There was, moreover, a charm in the wild 
life of the smuggler which captivated the 
young and brave by whom their vessels 
and boats were manned ; and even by the 
magistrates who committed them to trial, and 

VOL. III. K 
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snkii^ iuo tbe ocen m a dide of fire^ and 
a S0& gra J mist himg orer tbe land and sea, 
Sahina was warned bj tbe eyening light that 
^le oo^iA to be at home to wdcome her nnde 
oa his return to the Abbey Farm. She was 
cm the sands, and hastened along by the side 
of the cli£^ as the tide had risen since she 
came out, when she heard the sound of a 
rough song come on the quiet aur, joined to 
the splash of the oars, and saw a boat come 
round the horn of the bay, beyond which the 
lugger ky, from which the crew were fringing 
part of her cargo. They came up near where 
Sabina was standing ; but, occupied by their 
song and their boat, they noticed her not. 
She was wise enough to remain motionless ; 
any flutter of her petticoat or shawl would 
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have betrayed her ; and as they were between 
her and her home, she was obhged to wait 
tm they had achieved their undertaking and 
pulled oflF again. 

Sabina saw their faces distinctly, and ob- 
served, with a shudder, that one who seemed 
to command the boat was the former game- 
keeper at Tregear, who had excited Mr. Tre- 
sillian^s wrath by addressing her on her 
return home the day when she had been in 
the plantations at Tregean He had been , 
dismissed from his situation in consequence 
of the supposed insult offered to Sabina, and 
being without a recommendation to another 
service, he had joined a smuggling vessel, 
and had been sent in command of the boat. 

The song they sang was spirited, and the 
words were distinctly audible to the girl, who 
trembled as she Ustened, lest she should be 
discovered by those lawless men. 
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SMUGGLERS' SONG. 

1st Yebsk. 

*' A BLrGTEKDSQ wi^ and « roUing sea, 
^RTlken Uie moon goes down and the craft rides free ; 
liken we piteh the kegs till the boat is ftill. 
And, 'Hist! away! withapoU! boys, puU!' 

Chorus. 

*' PnU, boys» poll ! no canse for fear. 
Tike ooontry is quiet, no laud sharks near." 

2KD Tebse. 

** Hie oM wife ats in the chimney nook, 
X«rsui$ on knee the Holy Book ; 
C%M ej« she tarns to the skies withont, 
Fi\r the night is dark — strange steps about ; 
A tap at the doos^ — there are spirits near ; 
But they are not the spirits old women fear. 
On her no» comes the dawn of a kindly glow, 
As she sips the drops from the kegs that flow. 

*• Then pull, boys, pull ! " &c. 

Sri> Vebse. 

** The si|uire he sits in his lofty hall. 
Ho hears the whistle, he knows the call ; 
The guineas we find in a hollow tree. 
And the kc^ are roUed in stealthily. 
Then back we go to our mates afloat. 
With weaiy arms to fill the boat ; 
And then we pull, when the boat is full, 
For fortune is kind and bountiful 

" Then we pull," &c. 
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4th Verse. 



'* There's a wedding goes ou at the ancient grange, 
But the bride is coy, and the guests are strange ; 
The parson looks ronnd with a sadden'd gaze — 
No spirits he sees his spirit to raise. 
Hark ! there's a tap ! and a merry brown face 
Cries out * Amen ! ' to the minister's grace. 
The keg he presents to the friends who preside, 
And the payment he takes is a kiss of the bride. ' 
Then back we go with an empty boat ; 
The cargo's discharged, and we go afloat. 
Joy to the sailor with pockets full, 
Who skims o'er the sea with a * Pull, boys, pull ! ' 

" Pull, boys, pull ! " Ac. 

It was getting dark ; but Sabina dared not 
pass the cave, becjause the sailors were con- 
stantly coming back from it to the boat, in 
which one man remained. At length the crew 
were all safely embarked, and then the girl, 
too soon for prudence, shot past the aperture, 
and fled away over the beach skirting the 
cUff: 

" There goes that d d spy,'" cried one. 

*' She'll tell the news to all Saint Eve before an 
hour is over, and we shall have the sharks 
down on us/' 
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" Send a bullet after her ! '' said another ; 
and, suiting the action to the word, one of 
them fired, and the shot just grazed her 
elbow, and then rebounded harmlessly from 
the eliff. She was sufficiently alarmed be- 
fore ; but her footsteps were now winged by 
fresh terror. She tried to increase her speed, 
but her steps were now over the dry sand, 
above high-water mark, for the sea had 
diminished her choice of paths. She sank up 
to her ankles, and could not, without an 
effort, withdraw her labouring feet. At one 
instant, she fancied the boat was returning, 
and that the men would seize and murder 
her ; but they were only keeping under the 
lee of the shore. The lights were twinkling 
in the windows of the Abbey Farm as a turn 
of the cliff brought it within her scope of 
•vision. There were safety, and love, and 
home, and she struggled onwards to reach 
it. 

Long before she had ascended the cliff, she 
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met her uncle, hurried and anxious. " Why, 
Sabina ! child ! Where have you been 1 
What has kept you 1 Do you know how late 
itisV' 

Sabina excused herself, somewhat out of 
breath, as they walked towards the house, 
telling her uncle what had occurred. 

He said nothing; but walked quicker. 
" Sabina,^^ he said, " you must go to the inn 
— the * Ferrers Arms;' see the landlord 
yourself, and tell him to send a man and 
horse off directly with a note which I will 
write to Captain Orellan.'^ He wrote hur- 
riedly, and gave her the note. " Now, run ; 
I would send Alice, but you will go quicker. 
I must go and see if the farm servants have 
all left, as I fear they may have done ; if 
not, I must send to the Quicksand Point, for 
the rest of Orellan's men. He will want 
them all.'' 

" Uncle ! uncle ! " said Sabina, with a 
terrible .apprehension which she would not 
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lor the landferd, die mas shown into a room 
wh»e he sat smoking and drinking with 
some goesls who had treated him to some of 
his own fiqa^NT, which, to tdl truth, had never 
paid dotj to gOTOimient. Sabina waited till 
he had puffed a high rolome of smoke from 
his month, and tried to read the address of 
the letter, but gare it up at length, having 
mislaid his spectacles. Irritated by the delay, 
she read it aloud, and heard many a signi- 
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ficant " A-hem !^* from the circle of carousers, 
who surmised the order it contained. 

" All right, miss/' with a wink at a man 
behind Sabina, " 111 send directly.'^ But he 
made no sign of rising. 

" Are you not going to send at once 1 If 
you are busy, I'll go to the stable, and tell 
one of the men to go" 

" ^Scuse me, miss, no one gives orders in 
my house, or my stable, but myself." 

" Then pray go — for the love of heaven, go. 
There may be mischief, if you don't/' 

"Lor' bless your pretty face, there's be 
a sight more mischief if I do. But give me 
a kiss,^* for he was getting very drunk ; " 'tis 
but a forfeit for coming amongst gents that 
are taking their pleasure.^' 

Sabina twisted herself from his grasp, and 
6ed, hearing a roar of laughter from his com- 
panions at his disappointment. 
. " Oh, my uncle ! " she said, as she ran 
back to the Abbey Farm. She scarcely knew 
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what forms her fears were shafMog. She 
ran up the steps. ^ Alice ! Alice ! " but she 
saw no one. Alice had, perhaps, be^i sent 
to summon some of the fium-serrants from 
their cottages. She ran up into her uncle's 
bedroom, after lighting a candle, and saw an 
empty space over the chinmeypiece, and in 
the comer of the room. The pistols and 
broadsword were gone, which her unde had 
one day brought from Captain Orellan's 
dwelling. 

" He is gone ! gone ! ^* she cried. " Oh, 
uncle ! how could you cheat me so 1 How 
dark it is all along the diff and the beach ! " 

She was thinking of pursuing her uncle, 
but felt afraid. Then the idea of his danger 
drove her terrors for herself out of her 
thoughts. "I must go and see what has 
become of him. Alice ! Alice ! ^^ She had 
a wild notion of asking old Alice to accom- 
pany her, but Alice was nowhere to be 
seen ; so, after a moment's hesitation, she 
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wrapt a black shawl round her, remembering 
that her light dress had made her a clear 
mark for the pistol of the smuggler, and 
went out into the darkness — away down 
along the beach — away from all the cheering 
httle lights which sparkled in houses in the 
town, and its cottage outskirts — away from 
all hope of aid from the dwellers therein. 

" Where he is, I must be ! dear old man I 
He has no business to mix himself up in 
such scenes ;" and thus stumbling over frag- 
ments of rocks, splashing into the edges of 
the billows as they washed up to her feet, 
shivering with the cold of a January night, 
but still more with the apprehension that 
weighed on her heart, Sabina returned 
towards the mouth of the cavern. 



CHAPTER XV. 

" Far off they hear the waves with snrly sound 
Invade the rocks, the rocks their groans rebound ; 
The billows break upon the sounding strand, 
And roll the rising tides impure with sand." 

Dbtden. 

When Mr. Rock had dismissed Sabina on 
her fruitless errand, he armed himself, in- 
tending to join Orellan, so soon as he could 
satisfy himself where he could find him. He 
knew the cavern to which Sabina had re- 
ferred in her report of the smugglers, and 
knew also that it had an outlet running up 
the interior of the cUff, in the direction of 
the Abbey Farm, of which the aperture was 
kept carefully closed, by faggots of fiirze and 
dead branches, to conceal it from those not 
in the secret of the contrabandists. He 
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walked along the top of the cliff, that small 
obstacles might not interfere, as they would 
have done had he been on the beach, with 
his view of the sea. It was covered with 
the soft mist, still retaining a gleam of the 
set sun, and was quickly sinking into a unity 
of gray colour that defied inspection. A 
few stars began to glimmer in the quiet sky, 
and the sounds from the distant village died 
away ia the louder roar of the biUows as 
they advanced towards it. He got to the 
side of the cliff, and peered over it, so that 
in his anxiety he had almost toppled over 
that treacherous, crumbling edge of the rock. 
There was a flash ! Yes ; that was the 
single pistol shot that called on the men 
to surrender ; then the report ! Now the 
flashes and reports follow in quick succession. 
The rocks take up the reverberation, and 
multiply the sharp sounds, a million times 
repeating them. The old man shouted, with 
the enthusiasm of his youth, 
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" Courage, my lad ! Fight on, and shoot 
down the scoundrels ! Fight for King. 
George ! and your Captain Orellan 1 " 

Cries and exclamations arose from the 
water, blended with the roar of the sea • and 
the report of the fire-arms. 

" I must join him. He must be in the 
thick of it. He will want a tnie man to back 
him. This struggle would make an old man 
young." 

He thought of the covered entrance. They 
were fighting at the mouth of the cavern. 
Probably Captain Orellan had come down 
to make a seizure of the kegs, and the boat's 
crew returning, a skirmish had ensued. He 
could get to the cave much faster by removing 
the obstruction artificially placed there, and 
running down the declivity, than in descend- 
ing in the dark over the face of the cUfi*, or 
returning to the gently inclined path from 
the farm. 

When he reached the opening, generally 
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SO carefully concealed, the furze faggots and 
poles had been removed. He stayed not to 
wonder why this should be, but rushed on as 
fast as the darkness would permit, till he 
saw a glimmer of light at the end of the 
covered way. He ran towardiS it. There 
was a crowd of men and boys, and some 
unsexed women, peering forward with white 
faces into the cavern, in which a couple of 
torches, their ends pushed into fissures in the 
rock, shed a fitful light. There were oaths 
and cries, and shouts for help. Amongst the 
voices, Mr. Rock heard that of Orellan, in 
rage and despair, as it seemed to him. He 
tried to push through the crowd which stood 
between him and the afiray. A woman 
caught his arm, and held him back, with a 
whisper,— 

" Let them alone. Let them alone. Thej/re 
doing for him V^ 

" Scoundrels 1 " cried the old man^ swing- 
ing his arms round him' and forcing a 
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passage through the crowd. " Cowards ! do 
you stand here, and see a brave man mur- 
dered ? '' 

" We don't meddle nor make ; 'tis no 
job of ours/' they cried. 

But Mr. Rock had thrown himself against 
every impediment, and reached his friend, 
who stood with his back to the cavern, with 
a face pale but unflinching, defending himself 
with his cutlass against two assailants. Two 
lay dead, or mortally wounded, at his feet. 
He looked up, with a half-smile of welcome, 
at the familiar " What cheer V of his friend, 
who brought down one of the smugglers with 
his pistol ; but the flickering light, playing on 
Orellan*s face, showed a frightful contrac- 
tion of pain that passed over it. He stag- 
gered forward, and his old messmate caught 
him as he was falling. For an instant the 
weight made him unable to defend himself, 
and the smuggler, snatching Mr. Rock's other 
pistol from his belt, placed it at his breast 
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and fired. The old man fell, mortally 
wounded, by the side of his old companion. 
The fight was over, and the smugglers had 
won. 

The kegs, already deposited at the head of 
the cavern, were carried off by the crowd 
without, who being hable to imprisonment 
and transportation, or if, as in this case, 
blood was shed, to the punishment of death 
— ^hurried off, leaving the wounded men 
without aid, and at the mercy of the tide, 
should it rise so high as to lift their helpless 
bodies and carry them seaward. 

The smugglers made off to their ship. 
There would be a "hue and cr/' soon. 
They took up their wounded and dead men 
lest any traces about them should lead to the 
prosecution of their own families, and the 
discovery of more of their gang. 

The tarred rope torches flared their red 
light above the heads of the two old firiends, 
now left in the solitude of that cave of death. 

VOL. III. 8 
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Kr. Bock, though gas{Miig for breath, ad- 
dressed a few words to Orellan, who had 
dragged himsdf up to the side of the 
caTern, against which he supported his 
head. 

^We are near port now, old messmate. 
Twin soon be orer with us both. You have 
sacrificed yourself for me, Bock. Well! I 
would hare done as much." 

^^Iknowit'' 

And the dying men sought out each 
other's hand, and grasped it with all the 
force possessed by their languid frames. 

There was a pause, for Mr. Bock was 
thinking of Sabina. His companion spoke : 

" I'm glad Betsy s gone,'' he said, at 
length. 

Mr. Bock saw his countenance altering. 

"Orellan, can you say a prayer?" he 
said. 

" Our Father ! " gasped the sailor, looking 
up. The eyes retained their upward look. 
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but they were fixed. Orellan had preceded 
his friend to the ocean of Eternity. 

Mr, Rock stretched out his hand, and 
gently closed the sightless eyes. " Farewell, 
old trusty friend ! " he said. " We shall not 
be long apart.'' 

Then he tried to move into an easier posi- 
tion, for the pain and sufibcation prevented 
his turning his thoughts heavenward. There 
was no sound now except the roar of the sea, 
and the hissing noise made by the waves as 
they ran up over the sands. He supposed it 
was about seven o'clock — it must have been 
dark about three hours. He wondered 
whether Sabina had missed him, and if she 
would send any people to look for him and 
for Orellan. Then his thoughts wandered 
to Deepindale, and he thought he was playing 
chess with his old messmate, but both the 
black and white men were turned red, and 
the squares on the board were red also, so 
that they knew not where to place the 
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men — then he fancied he heard Sabina 
singing — 

" 'Tis night, and the mid- watch is come, 
And chilly mists hang o'er the darkened main," 

and he shivered. Then he dozed for a little, 
and woke with a start of wonder, not remem- 
bering where he was — awoke and saw Orel- 
lan^s dead face by his side. 

" Ah, yes, he knew all about it now. Poor 
fellow,'' he said, looking lovingly at the body. 
" Oh, if I could kiss that dear child once 
more ! " 

The wish was gratified. Sabina entered 
the cave by the side opening to the sea. She 
was drenched by the waves that rushed up to 
the sides of the cavern, but her anxiety made 
her insensible to the risk of being washed 
away by their violence. She was dazzled at 
first by the glare of the torches, coming from 
the intense darkness outside. She advanced 
bewildered, not knowing what to expect, but 
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gathering a vague hope from the light and the 
silence. 

"Sabina/* cried her uncle, in a choking 
voice, and she rushed forward and flung her- 
self by his side on the sand. 

" Oh, uncle I uncle I " she cried, " where 
are you hurt ? Why do you lie here ? and, 
Grod I what is thaty^ pointing with a look 
of horror at the corpse. " Is that Captain 
Orellan ? " 

"It was — my child,*^ gasped Mr. Rock, 
" but he is gone — ^gone to heaven, I trust- 
before me." 

" Oh, uncle ! you must not — shall not die ! 
What can I do ? What can I do ? " she cried, 
wringing her hands. " Shall I go and get 
help 1 I will run for a surgeon.'^ 

She sprang up, but her uncle held her 
softly by the arm, and at that moment his 
gentlest touch had the force of a giant 
for her. 

"^Tis useless, my child I I should only 
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lose the comfort of having you with me for 
the last half-hour of my life. Sit by my side 
Sabina, and lift my head upon your knee, so 
that I may breathe better. I've made a will 
— twenty pounds to poor Susan — the rest, 
only a few hundreds — prize-money — and £90 
to bury me ; perhaps it would defray the ex- 
penses of Orellan's fiineral too. If we could 
be buried together, my dear — ^'tis foolish — 
but 'twould seem like company — and in the 
churchyard of Saint Eve, we might be near the 
roaring of the sea — ^that's nonsense, as we 
could not hear it ; but I should like it, and 
so I'm sure would he. There, that's more 
comfortable," he said, as Sabina tenderly 
placed his head against her breast. 

These were the last words dictated by con- 
sciousness. He seemed to slumber, but at 
length he cried out in a loud voice, which 
caught the echoes of the cavern — 

" Orellan, I am coming ! " 

Sabina listened awe-stricken, but there were 
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no other sounds, and the head sunk heavily 
on her breast. 

She was there with her two dead com-» 
panions. Was it stra,nge that the young girl's 
brain rocked and reeled with its unnatural 
tension? The waves were running up the 
interior of the cavern — they might come and 
wash away the bodies. They should not, if 
she could withhold the corpse of that dear 
old man. She would cling to him — if the 
waters took him, she would die also. Why 
should she live 1 Those torches were going 
out — one was already extinguished. She 
should soon be left in darkness, with the 
sound only of the advancing waves, and the 
company of the dead, yet she had no terror 
of her uncle's corpse, though she shuddered 
at the recollection of Captain Orellan's face 
as she had last seen it. The light flared up 
suddenly and was extinguished, and she was 
left in gloom. She felt for her uncle's heart, 
but it had ceased to beat — there was still 
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Trarmth about it, but the hand she had 
touched was growing very cold. How many 
hours would there be till daylight? She 
knew not — she was beginning not to care, 
and was becoming only sensible of exceeding 
cold and numbness. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

** I fruitless mourn to him who camiot hear, 
And weep the more, because I weep in vain." 

Gray. 

When Sabina recovered consciousness, she 
was being conveyed on a shutter towards the 
Abbey Farm. The unusual movement made 
her feel giddy, as did the swinging of the 
lanthorns carried by the people who walked 
by her side. They carried her into the kit- 
chen, and she staggered up and said, " Where 
is uncle ? " forgetting for a brief moment her 
irreparable loss. 

AUce was wiping her eyes with the corner of 
her apron. She said nothing, but Sabina stag- 
gered to the door, crying out, " I must go and 
find him,'' and met the men bringing in his 
corpse. Then she was satisfied, and allowed 
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Alice to put her into her bed, and chafe her 
numbed feet and hands^ and she was conscious 
of a feeling of bodily comfort, and then she 
wept bitterly to know that her uncle could 
never again enjoy any earthly pleasure, or any 
alleviation of bodily or mental pain ; but she 
felt too feeble and exhausted to suffer much. 

A few davs after, when the old farm ser- 
vmit had nursed her back to some of her lost 
;^tnmgth. grief began its usual power of tor- 
UKMitiiig. She remembered a thousand things 
vrhioh she misrht have said or done which 
wvHiKl h;ivo made him happier ; for even in 
tho extrn^mitv of her self-torture she could 
uv>t nwUect of late years any intentional un- 
kiuvUKVs;s of act or wonL It is this which 
iu^k\^ the stinsT of death to the survivors. 

Therv was mudi to be done, and she felt 
Yt^rv helj>loss — undertakers to be employed — 
^ Uvrwr. she suppc^ed : she knew nothing 
^vf xxlu^l <Hi^l to be done ; but before she 
vt^ v\MU)^lovi to act. Mr. Ferrers, informed 
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by AKce of the death of Mr. Kock, came 
back to the neighbourhood of his own house, 
though he respected Sabina^s destitution of 
friends and wealth too much to reside under 
his own roof, whilst she remained there. He 
did more — he went to Deepindale and pre- 
vailed on the weeping Susan to give up the 
care of the house to a trustworthy woman, 
and brought her to his home, that she might 
impart to, and receive comfort from the desti- 
tute girl. 

I do not know that the arrangement pro- 
duced any amicable feeling between the two 
old servants — Alice giving herself airs of con- 
sequence from having done everything for the 
dear gentleman in the last days of his life, 
which made Susan, who had spent nearly the 
whole of hers in his service and that of his 
mother, franticly jealous. Alice was a 
younger woman, and gave Susan to under- 
stand that Miss Kock was very particular, 
and could not eat her toast if she saw a bit 
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of black fluttering on it^ to which Susan re- 
torted, that she had made toast before Miss 
Rock was born, and there was no occasion to 
teach her how to prepare Miss £ock's break- 
fast. 

Sabina strove to soothe down the perturbed 
spirits of the belligerents, by promising them 
both mourmng for her uncle, and sendmg 
them into the town to procure it for them- 
selves. Over the various articles for choice 
they became friendly again, and left Sabina at 
peace. 

Mr. Ferrers saved her all trouble — all 
anxiety about the arrangement for the fune- 
ral, and when Lord Trelusa, who was in town, 
came down immediately on receiving the in- 
telligence, to see of what use he could be to 
Sabina, there was no more to be done. 

On the day of Mr. Rock's death, the gazette 
came out, announcing to the world that the 
King had been pleased to confer the honour 
of Knight Commander of the Bath on Lieu- 
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tenant Rock, lieutenant on half-pay in his 
Majesty's service. The old man did not live 
to hear of the tardy recompense of his many 
services. Lord Trelusa had intended to give 
himself the reward of telling Sabina this 
piece of intelligence, to see her face brighten 
as she heard it. 

" She shaU read it to her uncle out of the 
paper herself/' he said, with a not ungenerous 
impulse. He wa^ becoming less selfish from 
attrition with those to whom that failing was 
unknown. " Then perhaps Sabina will not 
think so badly of me,'' he continued, but he 
said it doubtfully to himself; for he knew 
she judged him with more justice than 
mercy. 

Both gentlemen sent their names up to Miss 
Rock, asking if she had any commands for 
them. She declined with grateful acknow- 
ledgments, and excused herself from seeing 
either. She meant, after the funeral, to re- 
turn to Deepindale, and release Mr. Ferrers 
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from her occupation of his house ; but before 
the two high-minded sailors were laid side by 
side in the churchyard at Saint Eve, Sabina 
was insensible from an attack of fever, brought 
on by exposure to the weather, and by the 
trying scenes through which she had passed. 

She was for weeks unconscious of the 
changes from the rush candle at night to the 
dulled light through the closed shutters by 
day. Time went on, but she took no note of 
it. The two women, frightened out of the 
indulgence of their little asperities, felt they 
had enough to do in trying to save the flicker- 
ing spark of light which trembled on the hps 
of their patient. 

Lord Trelusa and Mr. Ferrers grew almost 
cordial in their mutual fears lest death should 
rob them of the prize so coveted by each. 

His lordship had an object which he pur- 
sued with stern determination. This was the 
arrest of the ringleaders of the smugglers, 
especially of the ci-devant gamekeeper who 
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fired the shot which resulted in Mr. Rock's 
death. They were caught, and three of the 
principals were tried and condemned to 
death for the murder of Captain Orellan and 
of Lieutenant Rock. 

Mr. Ferrers could not endure, with his 
notions, then so peculiar, now so universal, 
that the sentence to the punishment of death 
should be carried out on these men. Justice, 
stern and unpitying, however, was to claim 
her victims, unless some great eflFort were 
made to arrest its course. Lord Trelusa had 
sufficient influence to divert the punishment 
from death to transportation ; but when Mr. 
Ferrers applied to him on this subject, he 
utterly declined to interfere. The men de- 
served their fates for a brutal murder ; if 
they were not hanged, every man who suf- 
fered on the gallows was unjustly executed. 

It was a grief and mortification to Mr. 
Ferrers to do anything which might bring 
Sabina into correspondence with Lord Trelusa, 
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far more that she should ask a favour of him ; 
yet he never flinched from \7hat was right 
according to his idea of duty, and he asked 
for an interview with Sabina, whilst she was 
yet feeble and exhausted, but sensible. She 
was partly dressed, and laid on the sofa to 
receive him, and awaited his approach with 
some degree of nervous agitation. 

He was shocked to see what an alteration 
sickness had made in her person, but her eyes 
flashed out with even more than their usual 
brilliancy and size, from contrast with her at- 
tenuated face. She began to talk hurriedly to 
her companion, with excuses for her long intru- 
sion on his property, and expressions of hope 
that she would soon be enabled to return 
home. But at that word, and the thought 
of the desolate house, where her uncle would 
never more meet her on the threshold, she 
buried her face in her pillow, and wept aloud. 

Mr. Ferrers was inexpressibly affected. He 
longed to take her hand, and say "all that I 
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have is yours, do with me and it as you will," 
but he felt it would be ungenerous in her pre- 
sent unprotected state, and when, with all her 
proud spirit, she felt herself humbled and at 
a disadvantage. 

She knew nothing of the prosecution of 
the smugglers, nothing of the circumstances 
of the murder which had been obtained 
from one of the men who had turned king's 
evidence. He told it all, and Sabina sat up 
on her sofa with a flush on her face and a 
look of impotent rage flashing from her eyes, 
which made her look like a beautiful fury. 
She said nothing, and waited till she heard of 
the trial and condemnation to death of three 
of the ringleaders. Then he told her of the 
funeral of the two old ofiicers. How the 
flags on the ships in the bay hung half-mast 
high — how Lord Trelusa attended, and the 
mayor and corporation, in their robes, and 
how many tears flowed from the eyes of 
men and women when the earth rattled on 
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their cofl^s, and "Dust to dust" was pro- 
nounced. 

She spoke at length, her words coming 
from compressed lips — 

"They wept for them, whose lives they 
would not stir a step to save." 

Mr. Ferrers now took from his waistcoat- 
pocket some trifles which he had taken from 
that of her uncle after his death. Sabina 
knew them well. She had seen them during 
the occasional illnesses of her uncle placed 
carefully at an exact angle on his dressing- 
table — a pen-knife, a little end of black lead 
pencil (he had never been able to aflFord a silver 
one), a well-worn wedding-ring which he had 
taken from the attenuated finger of his dead 
mother, and a small rough cornelian, con- 
nected with some tender memory of his 
youth — what none knew. Perhaps he had 
picked it up when walking up from the boat 
with Valerie one day, and it had been 
hallowed since by her remembrance. Sabina 
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seized these treasures. She felt jealous that 
Mr. Ferrers should have touched them. She 
placed them in the palm of her hand and 
laid her wet cheek on them. Now that her 
heart was softened he thought he would 
plead for the condemned men. 

He spoke of their hot, ill-trained manhood, 
of the general feeUng in favour of their 
contraband occupation which seemed to, 
though it did not in reality, excuse them. 
He spoke of their confinement in the con- 
demned cell — those. men, so accustomed to 
light and sunshine and out-door occupation ; 
and he told Sabina that by her influence with 
Lord Trelusa she might succeed in arresting 
the course of justice, and exchanging the 
punishment of death to that of transporta- 
tion for life. 

" Never ! ** cried Sabina. " Those two 
gentlemen were foully murdered by your own 
account. My uncle was shot by his own 
pistol when he was trying to support his 

T 2 
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dying friend. Hang the ringleaders ! " she 
exclaimed, with a passionate cry. " Why, I 
would gladly hang every man and woman 
also, who looked on at that frightful butchery 
and never stirred to save my poor uncle and 
his friend. I will utter no jargon, Mr. Ferrers, 
about the benefit to be derived to society by 
the infliction of the punishment of death in 
deterring others from crime. Were I in a 
desert island, where none could be benefited 
by example or injured by future outrage, I 
should, if I could, destroy those men from a 
feeling of vindictive justice. Do not ask me 
to forgive. I cannot y 

" * Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, I 
will repay it,' " replied Mr. Ferrers in a low 
voice. 

"If we are to wait for a special interpo- 
sition from Providence," said Sabina, "for 
the punishment of every offence against life 
or property, what is the use of law ? '' 

"In this case,'* suggested the minister. 
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"law would take care that punishment is 
inflicted ; but that it shall be of a nature to 
enable the sinner to repent and turn away 
from his wickedness/' 

" They gave my uncle no time for thought 
— no time for repentance. Let them die." 

Mr. Ferrers was shocked at the determina- 
tion of the young girl, and desisted. 

She then asked eagerly for an account of 
what money remained belonging to her as 
legatee to her uncle, and for the bills of the 
funeral of both Mr. Rock and Captain 
Orellan ; also for the memoranda of every 
expense incurred by her during her illness, 
and for any sums of money spent for her by 
Susan or AKce. 

Mr. Ferrers promised to supply her with 
particulars, and took his leave. 

She wrung his hand, and wept bitterly 
at parting, and thanked him for his dis* 
interested kindness. She suspected how httle 
the epithet was deserved, but she was not 
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bound to seem to understand Yfhai he had 
never expressed in words. 

For kindness she was grateful, but not for 
the love. However much we may persuade 
ourselves that we are, we are never really 
grateful for anything we do not desire to 
have. 

When all her debts were paid, she found 
that not much more than five himdred pounds 
remained for her subsistence. It seemed 
imperative on her to give up the house at 
Deepindale and sell the furniture. What then 
would become of Susan and herself? She 
thought long and anxiously. Five hundred 
pounds in the funds in those days meant 
twenty-five pounds a-year. She thought 
whether she could exist in a cottage at 
Saint Eve, for which she might pay three 
pounds a-year rent, and feed and clothe 
herself with the remainder. Susan would 
be valuable anywhere as a servant to a single 
gentleman or lady. 
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She could not bear the idea of her uncle's 
poor furniture being put up to auction, nor 
the thought of all the observations and sorry 
jests to be passed on its worn appearance ; 
and she intended to procure a broker who 
might consent to give her a certain sum for 
it as it stood. In the mean time Lord 
Trelusa had not forgotten Sabina. 

At his suggestion Lady Sarah wrote a 
cordial invitation to her to come and take up 
her residence with her ladyship, which, Lady 
Sarah said, would be conferring a favour on 
her^ as her dear Wilfred thought of going 
abroad for some months and she should be 
very lonely without a companion. " Of 
course I might have either of my grand- 
children, my dear child/' she vrrote, "but 
Edith's voice is scrannel, and Adela squints. 
I must confess that I hke to have all I can of 
beauty and talent near me. Do come. You 
know how happily we get on together." 

Lord Trelusa wrote : " If you refuse me 
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the forgiveness which I crave, do not let my 
sin against you make my mother a sufferer. 
You know how much she prefers your society. 
Do not refuse her this pleasure. I will not 
come to her residence, wherever she may 
choose to make it, without your permission." 

Sabina answered Lady Sarah, with due 
expressions of gratitude for her kindness, 
but declined at present to avail herself of her 
ladyship's invitation. Some intuitive per- 
ception of Lady Sarah's character showed 
the girl that she would have no more clear 
idea of her feelings on the subject than 
would one blind from the birth of the 
different gradations of colour. 

Lady Sarah, whose lot had been to tread 
only on the velvet path of fortune, and had 
never had to want for home or money or 
friends, could not enter into Sabina's distresses. 

It was a different thing, that young lady 
knew, to visit at Tregear when she had her 
uncle's home to return to, and to live for 
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ever as a dependent on Lady Sarah's bounty ; 
besides the unpleasant feeling .of keeping 
Lord Trelusa from his own seat or placing 
herself in his way to solicit, as it were, a 
renewal of his offers of marriage. 



CHAPTER XVn. 
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and her beauty, modesty, and the deep but 
quiet and inexpressive mourning in which 
she was attired, increased their admiration. 
She played well, and they were satisfied; 
but when her magnificent voice pealed 
through the groined arches and distant aisles 
of the venerable building, they became en- 
thusiastic in her praise, and elected her 
organist at the usual salary of seventy pounds 
a-year. 

" Now I can keep Susan," she said to her- 
self, as with a light step she descended the 
flight of steps leading from the church. 
Before her return to Haven House, she looked 
at and engaged a small cottage on the out- 
skirts of the city, to which she had re- 
moved such of her uncle's furniture as she 
required, and, happier than she had been 
since her nucleus death, she prepared for her 
new life. 

She did not answer Lord Trelusa's letter. 
She feared her own want of resolution to 
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continue to say no to a lover so determined 
and strenuous. She turned her attention to 
the improYement of her musical powers, 
feeling that in instrumental music she had 
much to learn, though the early foundation 
laid by Mr. Temple had fitted her for the 
performance of cathedral service &r better 
than any common teaching could have 
done. He had taught her what he most 
preferred, and as that style had suited 
the magnificent volume of her voice, and 
its power of long sustentation of the notes, 
she had always practised from choice that 
style which she was now to perform from 

necessity. 

Her uncle's grand piano was the great com- 
fort of her life, and blending its fine tones in 
skilful combinations, Sabina passed many of 
the hours of summer and winter nights. She 
was companionless, excepting Susan, for her 
cold, self-sustained manner kept at a distance 
all those who would have intruded on her 
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privacy, or sought to draw Sabina within 
their domestic circles. 

Thus two years passed, and Sabina was 
nearly nineteen, but in character and feeling 
more like twenty-eight. All she had enjoyed, 
all she had suffered in life, was wrapt in 
silence beneath the mask of her beautiful but 
impenetrable countenance. Her ambition 
was to make her choir the most perfect of 
any cathedral town in England, and she suc- 
ceeded. The Bishop and Dean and Chapter 
complimented themselves on their penetration 
in having elected so talented an organist, and 
considered the execution of every perfectly 
performed anthem as a credit reflected on 
themselves. 

Her recreation was to wander alone in the 
sunsets round the most beautiful environs 
of that city, so rich in undulating ground, 
stately parks, and picturesque views. Then 
from amongst the luxuriant pastures, by the 
side of the Exe, she would look back on the 
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old cathedral, veiled partially in a mist of 
soft purple, and rising majesticallj from 
the crowd of inferior buildings which sur- 
rounded it, till the waning light reminded 
her that old Susan would be uneasy at her 
long delay. 

She was very tranquil in her life ; and if 
the thought of her lost lover rose some- 
times before her too vividly for her peace, 
she sat down to a difficult composition in 
music, and turned her restive memories into 
hard facts. 

But " her lone and loveless life" was not 
to continue thus for ever. 

There was evening service at the cathedral, 
and the anthem to be performed was that 
beautiful one of Kent's, in which the words 
and the music speak equally the necessities 
of human weakness appealing to superhuman 
strength; and the terrors of coming death 
calling for aid on the Foimtain of all light 
and life. Sabina^s voice in the first treble 
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pealed out through the dim aisles its rich 
tones of suppUcation, 

" Hear my prayer. Hide not thyself from my petition ;'* 

■whilst the congregation listened breathlessly 
and wept, at the voice which seemed to 
interpret their wants and wishes at the 
throne of grace, 

'* My heart is disquieted within me, and the fear of 
death is fallen upon me." 

In the last movement, which seems triumph- 
ant in its conviction of futurity— of a place 
of rest from trouble, a refuge from earthly 
grief and sorrow — Sabina seemed inspired 
in the earnestness she threw into the 
wish — 

^* that I had wings like a dove ! then would I flee 
away and be at rest." 

The second treble took it up, and it ended 
with a perfectly executed chorus of voices, 
at the termination of which even the most 
insensible of the congregation heaved a sigh 
of relief, from their tension of admiration. 
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played out the people to Handel's 
fine moTement ^The dead i^all liye;" and 
as the congr^ation was a numerous one, they 
were some time in departing, and leaving the 
cathedral dear. Then she wrapt her cloak 
about her, and prepared for her long walk in 
the direction of the village of Ede, near which 
her cottage stood. She had just descended 
the last step of the cathedral, when she saw 
by the lamplight a servant, in the Trelusa 
livery, mounted on a horse covered with foam. 
He touched his hat to Sabina, and said, — 

" If you please, miss, my lady is very ill, 
and as her ladyship is always asking for you, 
the doctor said you had better be sent for/' 

Sabina, whose feelings had been in con- 
sonance with the words she had poured forth, 
felt the summons to be like the annoimce- 
ment of doom. 

" * My heart is disquieted within me," she 
said, *and the fear of death is fallen upon 
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She asked a few questions as to how long 
Lady Sarah had been ill, but the man knew 
only that the doctor had been attending her 
at Tregear, to which place she had recently 
returned from London for two days only, 
Lord Trelusa had been travelling abroad for 
some months, he said, and it was uncertain 
when any inteUigence of his mistress's illness 
would reach his lordship. 

Sabina felt that she could not hesitate ; 
and, dismissing the servant, with orders for 
fresh horses at every successive post-house, 
she walked to the residence of one of the 
churchwardens, and, telling him the circum- 
stances, asked permission to fill her place at 
the organ by one of the pupils, of whom she 
had many. 

The churchwarden, much impressed by 
the title of Miss Rock's friend, promised that 
there should be no fault found, should the 
substitution be disliked ; and then Sabina, 
relieved from this anxiety, ordered a post- 
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chaise to follow her to her home, that she 
might pack her small wardrobe, and inform 
Susan of her intended absence. 

She did not reach Tregear till the gray 
light of a summer's dawn. The clouds, 
dappled with pink, were rolling away from 
the yet unrisen sun, and the old building, 
backed by the full-leaved trees, looked sad 
and ominous to Sabina's apprehension, who 
could feel no pleasure in the influences of 
morning, when she knew not what those 
venerable walls might conceal. It was a reUef 
to be admitted, and to ascend the old oak 
stairs, and enter on tiptoe her ladyship's 
room, where she slept the troubled sleep of 
fever. 

Sabina left the room again, drawing Mrs. 
Stephens, the maid, away with her, to try to 
obtain from her some account of her lady's 
seizure ; but the maid could only say that 
Lady Sarah had left town, because, from the 
death of her aunt, Lady Penruddock, she 
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could not, according to etiquette, join in any 
of the gaieties of the season. Mrs. Stephens* 
own idea was, also, that the death of Lady 
Penruddock, who was about her ladyship^s 
own age, had made her nervous about her- 
self. Whether or no that was the case. 
Lady Sarah had complained of headache and 
general indisposition on the journey, and 

Doctor L being sent for from Exeter, 

had pronounced her to be dangerously ill. 

It was then that her ladyship had called 
repeatedly for Miss Rock ; and the doctor 
inquired if that were any relation to the 
young lady organist, and finding it was the 
same, he had advised her being sent for 
immediately. 

When Lady Sarah opened her eyes she 
saw Sabina, who had put on a most cheerful 
expression of face, lest her friend should 
think that the girl considered her to be look- 
ing very ill. 

Before she had been many hours by her 
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bedside, she felt convinced that the com- 
plaint was in a great degree nervous, and 
would give way to cheerful society and fresh 
objects of interest. 

Lady Sarah's face had expressed a great 
amount of placid pleasure at seeing her 
young favourite again ; and when Doctor 

L spoke of her wonderful talents for 

music, and magnificent voice in singing, her 
ladyship said that she had found out her ex- 
traordinary proficiency more than three years 
ago, when she had sung with remarkable 
power and skill at a concert at Deepindale. 

Doctor L returned to Exeter more 

than ever impressed by Sabina's merits, as 
they had been recognised by so fine a judge 
as Lady Sarah Trelusa ; for even the strong- 
minded hesitate sometimes to pronounce an 
opinion, when they feel they will have no 
seconders to their resolution, and give their 
vote most boldly when they vote with a 
majority. 
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Lady Sarah began to sit up, and then 
Sabina's taste was constantly in requisition 
on the subject of caps and morning wrap- 
pers. She began to hint that she must re- 
turn to her duties, but her ladyship became 
so much more indisposed in consequence, 

that Doctor L persuaded her to remain 

a little longer. 

After about a week, Lady Penruddock's 
jewellery arrived, and a large quantity of fine 
old lace. The jewels were a great comfort 
to the lady, and consequently to Sabina, as 
the way in which they were to be reset 
afibrded many days of amusement. 

Nothing had been said by his mother 
about Lord Trelusa. She seemed entirely 
occupied by her indisposition, and by Lady 
Penruddock^s death and legacy. 

After a fortnight had elapsed a change to 
sea air was recommended ; and, after a feeble 
attempt to retire from her post of nurse and 
companion, Sabina consented to accompany- 
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her ladyship to St Eve, where a commo- 
dious house was engaged for herself and her 
servants, some of whom preceded her thither, 
that the dwelling might bear an appearance 
of comfort, more like that of her son's resi- 
dence. 

Many recollections crowded on the mind 
of Sabina, when they drove into St. Eve. 
Those that were sad preponderated. She 
had spent many happy hours at the Abbey 
Farm, but also many of unspeakable agony. 
Lady Sarah was pleased by the change, and 
liked to watch the vessels as they passed in 
and out of the bay, and observe the small 
sailing-boats, looking like illuminated spots 
on the water, as the sun struck their white 
sails. Part of the day Lady Sarah spent in 
sleep ; and then Sabina hastened out, to have 
the luxury of thinking unrestrainedly She 
had been trying to save money out of her 
small income, and for that reason had taken 
pupils. It was slow work, that of accumu- 
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lation, however; and the sum she wanted 
was, for her efforts to obtain, an enormous 
one. 

She strolled towards the church, in the 
churchyard of which Lieutenant Rock slept 
quietly, after his life of storms, by the side 
of his friend. She wished to look round the 
church, and see if there were space for the 
monument to her uncle, to obtain which she 
was up early, and so late took rest, and ate 
the bread of carefulness. A woman was 
washing the pavement of the side aisle, and 
moved her pail of water and broom, for 
Sabina to pass. 

" Up this way, if you please, miss,^' she 
said ; and the girl, with a languid wonder 
why she should be required to go one way 
rather than another, passed on. 

The reason soon became obvious, for a 
beautiful monument of white marble, with 
a suitable inscription, told the spectator that 
near that spot were buried the mortal re- 
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mains of Michael Rock and Stephen Orellan, 
with a modest summary of the acts of gal- 
lantry which had marked the career of each, 
and the friendship which had existed between 
them in life, and which had united them in 
death. 

Sabina leaned her head imseen against 
the pillar of the church, and wept tears, not 
altogether bitter, at the tribute to her uncle's 
memory. 

She needed no prompting to reveal the 
author of this act. Mr. Ferrers would not 
have considered such a sacrifice to the dead 
admissible, when so many living creatures 
lacked food and clothing. It must have been 
the work of Lord Trelusa ; and had he 
pleaded for pardon with the tongue of men 
and angels, the eloquence, though divine, 
could not have been so effectual as the silent 
prayer of the insensible marble, erected to 
the honour of her deceased uncle, and of the 
friend he had most loved in his life-time, and 
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whose honour he would have preferred to his 
own. 

Sabina returned very softly to Lady Sarah, 
and was particularly patient and gentle to 
her for the rest of the day — indeed, she was 
ever sweet and considerate to her ladyship ; 
but on this day she felt that she was indebted 
to Lord Trelusa for the greatest pleasure of 
which, since the death of her uncle, she had 
been susceptible, and she longed to repay it 
to his mother. 

Her thoughts, however, dwelt on the monu- 
ment, and on him whom it was intended to 
commemorate ; and Lady Sarah, in the course 
of the evening, observed her preoccupation 
and inquired its cause. 

"I have been in the church, and seen 
the monument to Captain Orellan and my 
uncle,^^ said the girl. 

" Ah 1 my dear ! Do you like it ? Poor 
Trelusa drew the design himself before he 
went abroad. He was so anxious that it 
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should be done well. Does the inscription 
satisfy you ? ^^ 

Sabina expressed admiration and grati- 
tude, as well as her choking voice would 
permit. 

" Poor Trelusa ! " continued her ladyship. 
" He was so very much upset at the inteUi- 
gence of your uncle's death — so much disap- 
pointed.^' 

Sabina did not understand the disappoint- 
ment, and looked up through her tears in- 
quiringly. 

" Why, you see, my dear, he had been 
working so hard to get the K.C.B. for your 
uncle, and he had counted on his having that 
little pleasure, and the '' Gazette" came out 
that very day 1 '' 

" I thought," said Sabina, with a Uttle 
natural mortification, " that it had been given 
to my uncle for his services.^' 

" And so it was, my dear. Trelusa could 
not have obtained it, Avith all his borough 
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interest, had there not been good grounds for 
its being conferred; but the good grounds 
would have told for nothing without interest, 
or it would have been given before, and your 
uncle would have died an admiral instead of 
a lieutenant." 

Sabina tried to say how much she was 
obliged, but broke down utterly. 

Lady Sarah looked at her kindly, but sug- 
gested that she herself was in weak health, 
and required cheerful conversation. In this 
she was not altogether selfish, for she saw 
that, in the effort to amuse her, Sabina 
would be most likely to forget her own 
sorrows. 

So the girl fetched the box of lace, and 
arranged part of it for the trimming of a 
rich dress of gray satin, to be worn as half- 
mourning, when that period should arrive. 

"Ah! Sabina 1^^ said her ladyship, plain- 
tively. " The Countess of S gives such 

concerts ! She has a niece who is musical. 
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and sings with all the hired Italians. She is 
no more to be compared to you ^^ 

And Lady Sarah's thoughts went off to 
future concerts, at which Sabina should ap- 
pear, and display the critical acumen of her 
taste in having brought to light so bright 
a gem from the depths of Cornwall. 

In the meantime Sabina wandered about 
St. Eve with a heavy heart. She avoided 
the side of the beach, which was so fraught 
with terrible memories ; but she climbed to 
the cleft in the rock where Trelusa had 
broken in upon her solitude. Probably he 
had forgotten her since then. It would be 
quite as well that he should have done so, 
for Sabina's heart melted with tenderness 
towards him, when she thought of his efforts 
to please her uncle, and the monument which 
commemorated that uncle's virtues, his gal- 
lantry, and his fate. She did not think of 
his intended crime, so much as of the loving 
eyes that had looked so mournfully at her 
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when they had last parted, conveying a look 
of tender reproach for her implacability. 

As she sat and looked out on the turbulent 
waves rolling up and retreating, she saw that 
their action had undermined the granite cliff, 
and she felt that the continuance of Lord 
Trelusa's passionate efforts to win her love 
would undermine her resolution, if continued 
sufficiently long. 

A distant shout of juvenile voices came 
from inland, and Sabina, in returning, saw a 
troop of boys bounding in their delight at 
freedom from the restraint of school hours. 
They were the scholars clothed and educated 
out of Mr. Ferrer's income of £1,500 a-year. 

Sabina recognised the grandeur of the 
self-sacrifice, but she could not love the man ; 
her heart yearned for the softer features of 
Trelusa character. Mr. Ferrers would never 
have conceived the idea of the crime which 
Lord Trelusa had nearly perpetrated; but 
Mr. Ferrers would have thought the effort to 
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obtain the small hononr for her uncle (small, 
as compared to his deserts), as " foolishness/' 
and the erection of the monument to his 
memory as sinful waste. 

I am sorry for my heroine. She loved the 
wrong man ; and was more attracted by 
Lord Trelusa's character of mingled good 
and evil, than by that of Mr. Ferrers, which 
stood out on the horizon a perfect monolith, 
without crack or flaw. 

Surely, thought Sabina, the vessel sailing 
prosperously without a fault to be found in 
her shape, rigging, or management, is an 
object of less interest than that of the one 
which 

" Howling winds drive, devious, tempest tost, 
Sails rent, seams opening wide, and compass lost." 

And if such a one be saved, what a subject 
of rejoicing to those who have hazarded 
something for the rescue ! 

" But probably he has forgotten me,'^ she 
said ; but she hoped he had not. 
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She visited Alice at the Abbey Farm, who 
entreated her to come and stay a little while 
there, that she might wait upon her, and 
have some company. Her master was always 
doing some good deed in diflFerent places, 
and was seldom at home. She was afraid 
he would go after the savages in the hot 
countries some day ; and Alice was sure 
there were savages enough at home. 

This was getting near a subject too painful 
for discussion ; so Sabina made her a small 
present, which so wrought on her mind, that 
she sent her respects to Mrs. Susan Sorrel — 
a great concession, of which Sabina made the 
most in repeating it. 

It was time now to return to Tregear, for 
Lady Sarah had grown weary of the sea. 

Sabina, who feared Lord Trelusa might 
return, and find her with his mother, made 
a desperate effort to return to Exeter, instead 
of accompanying her friend. 

" If he finds me here, he will think I am 
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awaiting his arrival, to put myself in his 
way/^ she argued to herself. 

Lady Sarah only hegged she would wait 
till she had a companion. 

" If Trelusa were here I should not be so 
lonely," she said. 

One day her ladyship received a letter, 
announcing his arrival in London. 

" I wonder why he has not come down at 
once ? " she said, meditatively. 

Sabina said nothing, for a thick letter, on 
foreign paper, was on the table by the side of 
her plate, but she did not like to open it then. 

After breakfast she wandered out under 
the trees, now full-leaved, in the luxuriance 
of their midsummer glory, and opened her 
letter. It ran thus : — 

" It depends on you, Sabina, whether 
I return to Tregear, or continue a wanderer 
for a few years longer. I owe you gratitude, 
for having taken the place that I ought to 
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have occupied by the side of my mother. 
Yet, but for you, I should not have left 
England ; and you only fulfilled the duty 
your unkindness had caused me to neglect. 
Do not, "I implore you, refuse your pardon 
for a fault so deeply deplored, and so greatly 
punished, as mine has been. 

" Oh ! I do so long to see you again, my 
child ! Sometimes I feel so sick at heart 
— so utterly depressed at our separation 
— that life is distasteful to me. Then I re- 
member that you may yet be won — ^that 
you cannot be altogether and for ever 
implacable. When will this separation 
end? 

" Two years have already passed since 
I saw you ; saw your face flushed with 
anger — your lips compressed with reso- 
lution — resolution adverse to my hopes. 
Will you never soften with womanly tender- 
ness ? 

"I have mixed with society, both foreign 

VOL. III. X 
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and English, since we met. I have tried to 
interest myself in other people and other 
circumstances ; but one thought, one desire, 
pervades my whole existence. I knew not 
till now, that I had such capabilities of con- 
stant devotion to one person. You cannot 
tell with how incessant a yearning I pine to 
be with you once again. May I come ? 
Perhaps if I saw you again, and again you 
repulsed me, the charm might be broken, 
and I should love you less. I will not force 
myself on your society without your per- 
mission. I will, if you decline seeing me, ask 
Lady Sarah to join me in town. 

" If you have no sympathy with what I 
suflFer, you must forgive the expression of it. 
I have given no sign now for many months. 
Vesuvius is not always in a state of eruption, 
though the elements are ever burning in its 

depths. 

" Tbelusa.'' 
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This letter had been delayed, and Sabina 
felt grieved that he must have expected to 
find an answer of some kind in town, and 
have been disappointed. 

Lady Sarah wrote : — 

" My dear Wilfred, 

" You must really come down as soon 
as you can. It is far too hot to be in town 
now, especially as I am in mourning for your 
great aunt, and therefore I cannot go out 
just yet. Sabina has been so good as to 
nurse me back to health, but she seems very 
impatient to return to her home. 

" Have you brought me that Genoa velvet 
I mentioned to you ? It will be useful next 
winter ; and, as Sabina says truly, there is 
nothing which makes the skin so dazzlingly 
fair, where the complexion is like mine. 
She is really an excellent girl, and a first- 
rate musician, and suits me exactly. If, my 
dear son, you could get over her want of 
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rank, and your dislike to a dark beauty — a 
taste in which I entirely concur — ^you might 
find her rather agreeable than not, as a 
wife. 

'^ I shall expect you as soon as you can 
make it convenient to come/' 

Lady Sarah closed her letter^ and sealed it. 

" Put it into the bag in the hall for me, 
my dear,^' she said, addressing Sabina. 

She obeyed; but first wrote four letters 
over the seal — " Come.^ 

Sabina settled on Susan the interest of her 
five hundred pounds, and proposed that she 
should continue to live with her. She found, 
however, that Susan preferred a cottage of 
her own in Deepindale, in the occupation of 
which she could amuse herself, by exaspe- 
rating Mrs. Cressy and the inhabitants gene- 
rally, by the account of the wealth, mag- 
nificence, and happiness of her dear young 
lady. 

Sabina furnished Susan's house with those 
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articles whicK had done duty so long in 
Haven House, and which it had been her 
happiness for so many years of her life, to 
clean, and polish, and mend. 

* * -it * 

Our heroine married her lover, and had no 
reason to repent her choice. He had sinned 
from the wilfulness of a nature which from 
long indulgence could brook no control. She 
led him to choose the right path in his future 
life, and infused into his children much of her 
own strength of character. The infant child 
of the unhappy Mabel had died during Lord 
Trelusa^s travels on the continent, and he 
was thus released from a painful portion of 
the past. His eldest son by Sabina was 
named Michael, after the old man whose 
memory he respected and Sabina loved. 
With her boys clustering round her knees, 
the young mother would relate the daring 
and unselfish actions performed by their 
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great uncle, and rejoice in the eager looks 
of interest^ and the glistening eyes which 
expressed their yearning sympathy with all 
that was great and good. 
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